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OCTOBER, 1878. 


A DAY AT AYR, 


ROBERT BURNS. 


WEER’S run in Scotland had given 

our company the opportunity to see 
a few of the many points of interest, so well 
worth seeing, of the North Kingdom. Three 
days spent in Edinburgh gould afford only 
a taste of the good things which that most 
charming of cities has to offer to the intelli- 
gent and cultivated visitor. A railroad pas- 
sage upward along the broad valley of the 
Forth, through Linlithgow, an ancient seat 
of the Knights of St. John, and the fa- 
vored dwelling place of the royal Stuarts, 


and Falkirk, the last field of triumph of 
Vor, IV.—19 





the “ Pretender,” while all along the route 
the new and beautiful threw its veil of ver- 
dure and its adornments of art over the 
ruins of the old and effete, brought us to 
Stirling, Scotland’s ancient capital, and the 
spot beyond all others celebrated in Scottish 
story. A single day was all that could be 
devoted to that place, and at evening we 
passed, by way of Callender to the Trossachs, 
the region of 
‘“* Crags, knolls, and mounds, confusedly hurled, 
The fragments of an earlier world.’’ 


A night spent at the Trossachs hotel, with 
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DUMBARTON CASTLE. 


Ben Ledi, 
Ben A’ann, 
and Ben Ve- 
nue, for our 


sentinels, 
and Loch 
Vennachar at our door, and 
a day on Loch Katrine and 
Loch Lomond, brought us, on Friday even- 
ing, to Glasgow. Saturday was spent in see- 
ing the “lions” of that town, and the fol- 
lowing Sunday among the “ Foundry. Boys’ 
Meetings,” the grandest city missionary work 
in the world. This brought us to Monday 
morning, with twelve hours upon our hands, 
before the departure of our steamer for Bel- 
fast. This day we therefore devoted to a 
visit to Ayr, and an’ inspection of some of 
. the Burns localities. 
Ayrshire, with its neighborhood, is the 
south-western portion of Scotland, extending 
northward from the Solway to the Clydes- 
dale, with the Sea of Arran on its west; 
and within this region is found nearly every 
locality that appears so vividly in Burns’s 
poetry, and of these the town of Ayr is the 
center, and itself the principal site. A sec- 
ond-class compartment was chosen as-likely 
to afford the best view of the people along 
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the line, chiefly men of 
business, engaged in the 
various manufactories in 
the vicinity, at Paisley 
and Kilmarnock, not far 
from both of which places 
we were brought, leaving 
Dumbarton Castle on our 
right, with its mountain 
fastness rising abruptly 
from the water’s edge, on 
the north of the Clyde. 
We were now in the pres- 
ence of the historic past. 
We came by the ruins of 
Crookston Castle, where 
Queen Mary was betrothed 
to Darnley; while on our 
right was Elderslie, the 
birthplace of Wallace; and 
on our left, Barhead, where 
: was born Robert Pollok. 
But the present is here also, with all its 
bustling activities, and apparently quite un- 
conscious that the very dust under its feet 
is filled with the stories of heroic deeds, and 
the legends of fur off times. The Scoteh- 
men of to-day are not dreamers, but self 
conscious and realistic to the last degree. 
And here they were, tall and stalwart, ear- 
nest and intelligent, intent on their busi- 
ness, and yet not disinclined to “crack;” 
distinetively Scotch in looks and manners, 
though dressed like other people, and speak- 
ing good English, though with a marked 
Scottish tone and accent, and a sprinkling 
of Scottish words and phrases. The hun- 
dred years since the days of Burns have 
wrought great changes through all this re 
gion, and upon the people themselves not 
less than upon the face of the country; and 
nearly all for the better. 

Our forty miles’ journey by rail, on that 
June morning, brought us through a beauti- 
ful agricultural region in a high state of 
cultivation. We were forcibly reminded 
that the attempted suppression of John Bart 
leycorn had not only proved unsuccessful, 
but evidently had been quite given up; for 
all along our route were broad fields of the 
bristling grain in full growth, and promising 
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an abundant harvest, and after that whatever 
may be expected from an abundant supply 
of “guid Scotch drink.” There have evi- 
dently been very wide changes for the bet- 
ter through all this region during the cen- 
tury; in wealth and commercial, mechanical 
and agricultural enterprise; and also in cul- 
tureand morals. But the spell of the drink 
démon is not yet broken, as will be evident 
to any one, especially in the towns. 

When we expressed to a resident Glasgow 
friend our surprise at the frequent open exhi- 
bitions of drunkenness in the streets of that 
city, he replied cheerfully, assuring us that 
there had been very marked changes for the 
better within the years of his own observa- 
tion. “For,” said he, “one can now walk 
the streets with no other inconvenience from 
drunken men and women than being occa- 
sionally jostled by them; whereas, twenty 
years ago it was impossible to go out in the 
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came into the station, and the guard shouted 
“Ayr,” and passing out upon the platform 
we found ourselves indeed within the town 
that gave to the world the peasant poet of 
Scotland, and who, in turn, has made the 
place of his birth famous. Scotland is justly 
proud of her great men, whose memories 
she cherishes with unusual care, and each 
town or locality celebrates the fame of its 
native notabilities. At Edinbargh one al- 
most feels the presence of John Knox and 
Queen Mary, of the Earl of Mar and of the 
Duke of Hamilton, At Stirling every thing 
speaks of Wallace and Bruce, of James V 
and Black Douglas; or in Church matters 
of Henderson and Erskine. The whole re- 
gion of the Trossachs and Loch Katrine 
is redolent of the name and fame of Scott; 
and one almost unconsciously expects to see 
the form of the belted hunter and his “ gal- 
lant gray,” or to hear the echoes of his bugle, 


DUNURE CASTLE, COAST OF AYR. 


evening or on Sunday without stepping 
over or going around the prostrate forms of 
drunken men and women; for here the 
Women assert their equal rights with the 
men in this important privilege.” 

After nearly two hours’ journeying, we 


or to catch a glimpse of Ellen in her “ light 
shallop.” So all about the country side of 
Ayr the genius of Burns seems to be an all- 
pervading presence. 

The course of the railroad from Glasgow 


: to Ayr is somewhat west of south, coming 
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to the river from which tle town receives 
its name at about right angles. The river 
Ayr rises in high lands to the eastward, 
known as the Heads of Ayr, and is, for 
the greater part-of its course, a rapid mount- 
ain stream, with a steadily increasing vol- 
ume, till it reaches tlie alluvial land. nearer 
to the sea, when it becomes a broad and 
deep and gently flowing river. Just at the 
town the river is spanned by two bridges, 
the “auld” and the “new brigs,” which 
Burns celebrates in his poem of “The Twa 
Brigs,” making them severally the represent- 
atives of the older and the newer times, the 


older dating from about the middle of the | 
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here long held'a prisoner), and the Kenne. 
dies, whose stronghold was Dunure Castle, 
and to the Earls of Carrick, and of Cassalis, 
and the Marquises of Ailsa, all doughty 
Warriors, or savage chieftains, as you may 
please to style them. The old fort of Ayr, 
built by Cromwell, was situated on a plain 
between the town and the sea; but its site 
has since been covered by the growth of the 
town. Only a fragment of the old rampart 
remains, including a part of an old church 
built in the twelfth century. 

But we had come to see Ayr, because of 
its associations with its peasant poet, Robert 
Burns. The birthplace of the poet is situ- 








EXTERIOR OF BURNS’S COTTAGE—BIRTH-PLACE OF THE POET. 


thirteenth century; the newer was but newly 
erected at the time that the poet called it 
into his service. Both still remain and are 
doing good public service. 

The town of Ayr, that appears to its citi- 
zens of the present time, is chiefly a mod- 
ern city of nearly two thousand inhabitants, 
well built, and full of the signs of a fairly 
prosperous estate. But we were there to 
see it as an historical locality, in respect to 
which qualities it is especially rich. Its 
history goes back to the days of the occupa- 
tion of the Romans, and here by the seaside 
was one of their most distant outposts. Its 


medieval stories relate to Wallace (who was | 





ated nearly two miles southward from town. 
not far from the stream or river Doon, and 
only tio or three hundred yards from “Auld 
Alloway Kirk,” built nearly three hundred 
years before, and even in the days of Burns 
a deserted ruin. - The liouse in which he was 
born was a cabin (Scottish “ biggin ”’) of two 
rooms, built of stone and clay by his father 
with his own hands. From Ayr southward 

to the “ brig «’ Doon” is the scene of the fa- 
mous night adventure of “Tam O’ Shanter.” 
Passing southward from the town, the guide 
pointed out the several places of interest 
named in that poem, which, however, be 
cause of a slight change in the road, lie a 
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INTERIOR OF BURNS’S COTTAGE. 


short distance from it to the right hand. 
Only two or three hundred yards from the 
town, as it then was, is the spot clearly de- 
termined by the local tradition— 
“ Where in the snaw the chapman [peddler] smoored ;” 
and searcely a hundred yards farther, is still 
to be seen, 
** The meikle stane, 
Where drunken Charlie brak 's neck-bane. 

These two spots so sell defined, and re- 

garded with superstitious horror, lay be- 


tween the town and the Burns cottage, where | 


the poet was born, January 25, 1759. Only 
the right-hand portion, as shown in the cut; 
belonged to the original structure; the other 
part isa modern addition. Tt isstill in good 
preservation, and is kept as a kind of mu- 
seum, where may be seen the furniture of 
the household as it was in the early days of 
the pyet, with other souvenirs and relics, 
and where photographic views and pictures 
may be had for a consideration. , Proceeding 
still further, in a field, on the right hand, is 
shown a single tree, inclosed with a paling 
to protect it from relic hunters, where is 


* The cairn 
Where hunters found the murdered bairn.” 


Proceeding onward only a short quarter 
of a mile, on the right hand side of the road, 
is the famous ruin “ Auld Alloway Kirk.” 





The “new” kirk, itself built more than a 
hundred and fifty years ago, stands un the 
opposite side of the highway, and a very 
little nearer to the town. The origin of the 
“Auld Kirk” is not told, nor the time of 
its abandonment as a place of worship. It 
is entirely roofless, but the walls are in pretty 
good repair, and it is said that some of the 
timbérs remained until Burns's poetry made 
the place famous, and then all its wood-work 
was removed to be manufactured into snuff 
boxes and other trinkets as memorials. It 
stands in a grave-yard of no great extent, 
some thirty or forty feet from the road, and 
somewhat elevated above it. Within the 
area of the kirk are buried the remains of 
Lord Alloway, one of the judges of the 
Court of Sessions, and between the entrance 
gate and the front door of the church are 
the graves of Burns's parents, marked by 
plain, upright slate stones, apparently quite 
new, placed there, we were told, to replace 
the original ones, which had been almost 
completely demolished and carried away in 
fragments by relic-hunters. 

The old ruin and ils grounds appear to 
be well kept, and we found here. the inevita- 
ble ‘‘ guide” ready to point out its wonders. 
Standing a little way to the south side, and 
looking through one of the broken windows, 
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he showed us, repeating the lines with great 
energy, 
“ A winnock-bunker [wingow-seat] in the east, 

Where sat auld Nick, in shape a beast, 

A towzie tyke [shaggy og] black, grim, and large, 

To gie them music was his charge,” 
while the “haly table,” with its ghastly 
furnishings stood at the opposite end, and 
between was the area in which 

“ The dancers quick and quicker flew.” 
About midway along the southern outside 

wall of the “ Auld Kirk,” we were shown, just 
at the line between the foundation and the 
superstructure, a flat stone projecting hor- 
izontally about a foot and a half from the 
wall, whose upper surface had been holiowed 
out, forming a baptismal font, at which 
baptisms were sometimes performed long 
after the church itself had been disused as a 
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bridge. The “auld brig,” of Burns’s time, 
over which his hero made his desperate 
flight that saved him from the pursuing 
witches, because : 
“A running stream they dare 1iot cross,” 

is about a hundred yards above, now aban- 
doned, The age of this structure is uncer- 
tain, though evidently it is of great an- 
tiquity. 

On the eastern side of the road, between 
the old kirk and the Doon, stands the Burns 
monument in an inclosure of about an acre 
in extent, handsomely laid out and kept as 
a miniature park. There is a circular apart- 
ment in the base of this monument where 
are shown various editions of the poet's 
works, a snuffbox made of the wood of the 
old kirk, Highland Mary’s Bible, and two 
or three early portraits of Burns, and ina 
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KIRK ALLOWAY. 


place of worship. But almost in front of 
this a maple tree sprang up half a century 
ago, which has grown so large that much of 
the stone is covered by the wood of its trunk, 
and the basin itself is filled up, and still the 
tree is green and fresh. 

Passing beyond the “ Auld Kirk,” along 
one or two hundred yards of pretty steep 
descent, we found the Doon, a rather rapid 
and brawling stream, of no great volume, 
spanned by a- comparatively new stone 





small grotto near the gate are the well-known 
statues (by Mr. Thom, of Ayr, a self-taught 
sculptor) of Tam O’Shanter and Souter 
Johnny. 

The River Doon, which Burns has ren- 
dered famous, is a stream of no great vol- 
ume, flowing nearly in a westward direction 
from a lake of the same name, situated about 
fifteen miles south-eastwardly from the town 
of Ayr, and after a course of eighteen miles 
in its upper part through Ness Glen, a very 
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paradise of rural beauty, it falls into the 
sen. Along most of its course it is a rapid 
current, with frequent cascades, which have 
long been utilized for mills and manufacto- 
ries, while its “ banks and braes” are usually 
steep.and beset with bushes. But nearer to 
the sea it becomes a deep and broad river; 
and so in its two parts the Doon realty an- 
swers to the varying accounts given of it in 
its poetical descriptions. Loch Doon is a 
fine sheet of water, eight miles in length, 
and its whole surrounding region is full of 
ruins and of legends; for in earliest times 
these were “ Auld Coila’s plains and fells,” 
and here later 


“ Oft have our fearless fathers strode 
By Wallace’ side.” 


And later still it was here 
“ Where Bruce once ruled the martial ranks 
And shook the Carrick spear.” 

At present it is adorned with seats of re- 
finement and of industry. In this vicinity 
are the localities indicated in some of Burns’s 
‘best known poems, “Halloween,” “Death 
and Dr. Hornbook,” “The Castle of Mont- 
gomery,” and above all else in its tragic in- 
terest “ Highland Mary.” 

Of this brightest, saddest, and most unsat- 
isfactory episode in the poet’s mixed career, 
we may venture to insert a brief statement. 
Mary Campbell was adairg-maid at Coilfield, 
the residence of Colonel Hugh Montgomery, 
afterwards Earl of Eglinton. Here Burns 
and she had met, and a mutual attachment 
sprang up between them. The details of 
their relations from this time are not clearly 
made out, and, indeed, the story becomes 
mixed and uncertain. Whether it was that 
Burns, still intent on his proposed adventure 
to Jamaica, asked a postponement of their 
marriage, ss seems to be implied in his 
“Prayer for Mary,” or, whether mindful of 
his relations to the woman whom he after- 
wards married, he himself hesitated, or 
whether it was intended that as soon as Mary 
could return from a visit to her relatives 
in Argyllshire, the marriage was to take 
place, probably will never be clearly ascer- 
tained. But this is known, that just pre- 
vious to her making that visit, the lovers 
met on a Sunday morning, in May, and 
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passed the day together in the fields; and at 
their parting, “standing one on each side 
of a small brook, they laved their hands in 
the stream, and holding a Bible between 
them, pronounced a vow of eternal con- 
stancy.” Mary soon after this returned to 
her home, and having made her visit of filial 
duty, started to return, but fell sick at Green- 
ock, and died. How all this affected the sen- 
sitive mind of the poet, he has told us more 
fully and forcibly than could be done in any 
formal statements in the two exquisite and 
inimitable poems, “ Highland Mary” and 
“To Mary in Heaven.” Could these pieces 
be separated from all beyond their immedi- 
ate occasion and the mutual relations of the 
persons concerned, they would constitute 
the noblest monument to their author’s gen- 
ius and his heart also. But.there is another 
part of his history at that very time that 
casts an unpleasant shadow over the scene. 

It is known that for two or three years 
after the death of his father, Burns leased and 
worked a farm at Mosgiel, near Mauchline, 
situated not far from the River Ayr, in its 
upper windings. His farming did not prove 
a success, but the years of his residence 
there were among the most fruitful in poe- 
try of all his life-time: The neighborhood 
was the scene of the ‘ Holy Fair,” and of the 
“Jolly Beggars,” and there dwelt “John 
Dow,” “ Nanse Tirinoch,” “Daddy Auld,” 
and other characters that figure in the poet’s 
writings. Close behind the churchyard at 
Mauchiline, was the residence of Gavin Ham- 
ilton, whose lasting kindness to the wayward 
bard was abundantly repaid, first in thanks, 
and perpetually in having his name en- 
shrined in deathless verse. The “Braes of 
Ballochmyle” are situated about two miles 
from Mosgiel and lie along the north side of 
of the Ayr, near to which was, at that time, 
the seat of Dr. Stewart and the residence of 
his son, the celebrated Dugald Stewart, to 
both of whom Burns refers in his poem, en- 
titled “The Vision :” 

“ With deep struck reverential awe, 
The learned sire and son I saw ; 
To nature’s God and nature’s law, 
They gave their lore; 


This all its source and end to draw, 
That to adore.” 
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Still farther up the Ayr,*at the point 
where it is joined by the Lugar, is the spot 
which tradition marks as the scene of the 


meeting, supposed or real, of the poet and 


*“ A man whose aged steps 
Seemed weary, worn with care,” 


upon which was based that dolorous but all 
too truthful dirge of “Man was Made to 
Mourn;” in which, no doubt, the poet wrote 
from his own heart’s fullness, The scenery 
and circumstances of the “ Cotter’s Satur- 
day Night” are all not only generally Scot- 
tish, but also specifically Ayrish, though 
neither time nor place is especially assigned 
as those of its composition. It is believed 
that it was drawn as a truthful picture of 
peasant life, as it appeared at that time and 
place, and probably the cottage-home in 
which the poet was born and bred served as 
« model for his picture. It was certainly 
written while the better side of the writer’s~ 
nature was in the ascendant; for it is patent 
he had two sides to his nature, each the re- 
verse of the other. 
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After three years spent in hopeless strug. 
gles on his Mosgiel farm, during which he 
wrote a large share of his best poetry, in 
utter despair as to his gaining a livelihood 
at home, Burns accepted an offer to proceed 
to Jamaica; but just as he was starting, a 
letter from a learned gentleman (Dr. Black- 
lock) called him to Edinburgh, and opened 


‘to him his first and brightest prospect of 


gaining the appreciation of the great world. 
It was the beginning of his success and of 
his ruin. He lived scarcely ten years longer, 
all the time the victim of his own evil na- 
ture, though in many things his better na- 
ture would assert itself, and.in January, 
1796, before completing his thirty-seventh 
year, he died at Dumfries, of a fever, itself 
the result of his excesses. With sad reflec- 
tions upon such brilliant possibilities forever 
lost, we return from Doon to Ayr, and thence 
to the smoke-begrimed skies and the noisy 
thoroughfares of Glasgow—the thriftiest but 
the most unpoetic of Scotch cities. 


MONUMENT TO BURNS AT AYR. 





TAM O’SHANTER. 


TAM O’SHANTER. 


A TALE. 


“Of brownyis.and of bogilis full is the buke.’"—Gawin DOUGLAS. 


HEN chapman billies leave the street, 
And drouthy neibors, neibors meet, 
As market-days are wearing late, 
And folk begin to tak the gate; 


While we sit bousing at the lappy, 

And gettin’ fou and unco happy, 

We think na on the lang Scotch 
niles, 

The mosses, waters, slaps,. and 
stiles, 

That lie between us and our hame, 

Where sits our sulky, sullen dame, 

Gathering her brows like gather- 
ing storm, 

Nursing her wrath to keep it warm. 


This truth fand honest Tam O’- 
Shanter, 

As he frae Ayr ae night did canter 

(Auld Ayr, wham ne'er a town 
SUTpasses 

For honest men‘and bonnie lasses). 





O Tam! hadst thou but been sae wise, 
As ta’en thy ain wife Kate’s advice! 

She tauld thee weel thou was a skellum, 
A blethering, blustering, drunken blellum; 
That frae November till October, 


.Ae market-day thou was na sober; 


That ilka melder, wi’ the miller, 

Thou sat as lang as thou had’ siller; 

That every naig was ca’d a shoe on, 

The smith and thee gat roaring fou on; 
That at the Lord’s house, even on Sunday, 
Thou drank wi’ Kirkton Jean till Monday. 
She prophesied that, late or soon, 

Thou would be found deep drowned in Doon, 
Or catched wi’ warlocks in the mirk, 

By Alloway’s auld haunted kirk. 


Ah, gentle dames! it gars me greet 
To think how mony, counsels sweet, 
How mony lengthened, sage advices, 
The‘ husband frae the wife despises! 


But to our tale:—Ae market-night, 
Tam had got planted unco right, 
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Fast by an ingle, bleezing finely, Or like the snow-fall in the river, 














Wi’ reaming swats that drank divinely ; A moment white, then melts forever; 
And at his elbow, Souter Johnny, Or like the borealis race, 

His ancient, trusty, drouthy crony ; That flit ere you can point their place; 
Tam lo’ed him like a vera brither— Or like the rainbow’s lovely form, 
They had been fou for weeks thegither! Evanishing amid the storm. 





Nae man can tether time or tide, 

The hour approaches Tam maun ride; 

That hour o’ night's black arch the key- 
stane, 

That dreary hour he mounts his beast in; 

And sic a night he taks the road in 

As ne’er poor sinner was abroad in. 





The night drave on wi’ sangs and clatter, 
And aye the ale was growing better ; 

The landlady and Tam grew: gracious, 
Wi’ favors secret, sweet, and precious; 
The Souter tauld his queerest stories, 

The landlord’s laugh was ready chorus; 
The storm without might rair and rustle— 
Tam didna mind the storm a whistle. 












































| The wind blew as ’t wad blawn its last; 

















Care, mad to see a man sae happy, | The rattling showers rose on the blast; 
F’en drowned himself amang the nappy! | The speedy gleams the darkness swallowed, 
As bees flee hame wi’ Indes 0’ treasure, | Loud, deep, and lang the thunder bellowed; 





The minutes winged their way wi’ pleasure; That night a child might understand, . 


Kings may be blest, but Tam was glorious, | The deil had business on his hand. 
O’er a’ the ills of life victorious. 

















| Weel mounted on his gray mare, Meg, 

A better never lifted leg, 

Tam skelpit on through dub and mire, 

Despising wind and rain and fire. 

Whiles hauding fast his guid blue bon- 
net, 

Whiles crooning o’er some auld Scots 
sonnet, 





But pleasures are like poppies spread, 
You seize the flower, its bloom is shed; 


























Whiles glowering round wi’ prudent 
cares, > 

Lest bogles catch him unawares, 

Kirk Alloway was drawing nigh, 

Where ghaists and houlets nightly ery. 



















By this time he was cross the ford, 

Where, in the snaw, the chapman 
smoored ; 

And past the birks and meikle stane, 

Where drunken Charlie brak’s neck- 
bane; 

And through the whins, and by the 
cairn, 

Where hunters fand the murdered bairn; 

And near the thorn, aboon the well, 

Where Mungo’s mither hanged hersel. 

Before him Doon pours all his floods; 

The doubling storm roars through the 
woods; 

The lightnings flash from pole to pole, 

Near and more near the thunders roll; — 





















































TAM O’SHANTER, 


When, glimmering through the groaning 
trees, 

Kirk Alloway seemed in a bleeze; 

Through ilka bore the beams were glancing, 

And loud resounded mirth and dancing. 


Inspiring bold John Barleycorn! 

What dangers thou canst make us scorn! 
Wi’ tippenny we fear nae &il; 

Wi’ usquebae we ’ll face the devil!— 

The swats sae reamed in Tammie’s ndddle, 
Fair play, he cared na deils a boddle. 

But Maggie stood right sair astonished, 
Till, by the heel and hand admonished, 
She ventured forward on the light; 

And, wow! Tam saw an unco sight! 
Warlocks and witches in‘a dance; 

Nae cotillon brent new frae France, 

But hornpipes, jigs, strathspeys, and reels, 
Put life and mettle in their heels: 

A winnock-bunker in the east, 

There sat auld Nick, in shape o’ beast, 

A towzie tyke, black, grim, and large. 

To gie them music was his charge; 


He screwed the pipes and gart them skirl, 


Till roof and rafters a’ did dirl. 


Coffins stood round like open presses, 
That shawed the dead in their last dresses ; 





And by some devilish cantrip slight 
Each in its cauld hand held a light— 
By which heroic Tam was able 

To note upon the haly table, 

A miurderer’s banes in gibbet airns; 
Twa span-lang, wee unchristened bairns; 
A thief, new-cutted frae a rape, 

Wi’ his last gasp his gab did gape; 
Five tomahawks, wi’ bluid red-rusted ; 
Five scimitars, wi’ murder crusted; 

A garter which a babe had strangled ; 
A knife, a father’s throat had mangled, 
Whom his ain son o’ life bereft, 

The gray hairs yet stack to the heft: 
Wi?’ mair o’ horrible and awfu’, 

Which even to name would be unlawfu.’ 


As Tammie glow’red, amazed and curious, 

The mirth and fun grew fast and furious; 

The piper loud and louder blew; 

The dancers quick and quicker flew ; 

They reeled, they set, they crossed, they 
cleekit, 

Till ilka carline swat and reekit, 

And coost her duddis to the wark, 

Aad linket at it in her sark! 


Now Tam, O Tam! had thae been queans, 
A’ plump and strappin’ in their teens; 
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But here my Muse her wing 
maun cour, 
Sic flights are far beyond her 
power ; 
To sing how Nannie lap and 
flang 
(A souple jade she was and 
strang), 
And how Tam stood like ane be. 
witched, 
And thought his very een en- 
riched ; 
Even Satan glowered and fidged 
fw’ fain, 
And hotched and blew wi’ might 
and main ; 
Till first ae caper, syne anither, 
Tam tint his reason a’ thegither, 
And roars out, “Weel done, 
Cutty-sark !’ 
And in an instant all was dark; 
Their sarks, instead o’ creeshie flannen, | 
Been snaw-whiteseventeen-hunder linen! 
Thir breeks 0’ mine, my only pair, 
That ance were plush, o’ guid blue 
hair, . 
T wad hae gi’en them off my hurdies, 
For ae blink o’ the donnie burdies! 
But withered beldams, auld and droll, 
Rigwoodie hags, wad spean a foal, 
Louping and flinging on a cummock, 
I wonder didna turn thy stomach. 


And searcely had he Maggie rallied, 
When out the hellish legion sallied. 
| 


But Tam kenned what was what fu’ 
brawlie; . 

There was ae winsome wench and walie,. 

That night enlisted in the core 

(Lang after kenned on Carrick shore; 

For mony a beast to dead she shot, 

And perished mony. a bonnie boat, 

And shook baith meikle corn and bear, 

And kept the country-side in fear). 

Her cutty-sark, 0’ Paisley harn, 

That while a lassie she had worn, 

In longitude though sorely scanty, 

Tt was her best, and she was vauntie— 

Ah! little kenned thy reverend grannie 

That sark she coft for her wee Nannie, 

Wi? twa pund Scots (’t was a’ her 
riches), 

Wad ever graced a dance of witches! 
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As bees bizz out wi’ angry fvke; 

When plundering herds ass] their byke; 
As open pussie’s mortal foes, 

When, pop! she starts before their nose; 
As eager runs the market crowd, 

When “Catch the thief!” resounds aloud; 
So Maggie runs, the witches follow, 

Wi’ mony an eldritch screech and hollow. 


Ah, Tam! ah, Tam! thou ’ll get thy fairin’! 
In hell they ’Il roast thee like a herrin’! 

In vain thy Kate awaits thy comin’! 

Kate soon will be a woefu’: woman! 


Now, do thy speedy utmost, Meg, 

And win the keystane o’ the brig; 
There at them thou thy tail may toss, 
A running stream they dare na cross! 
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But ere the keystane she could make, 
The fient a tail she had to. shake! 

For Nannie, far before the rest, 

Hard upon noble Maggie prest, 

And flew at Tam wi’ furious ettle, 
But little wist she Maggie’s mettle— 
Ae spring brought off her master hale, 
But left behind her ain gray tail; 
The carlin claught her by the rump, 
And left poor Maggie scarce a stump. 


Now, wha this tale o’ truth shall read, 
Iik man and mother’s son take heed: 
Whene’er to drink you are inclined, 

Or cutty-sarks run in your mind, 

Think! ye may buy the joys ower dear— 
Remember Tam o’ Shanter’s mare. 


Norr.—This admirable story was written for Grose’s “Antiquities of Scotland,” where sit 
first appeared with a beautiful engraving of “ Alloway’s Auld Haunted Kirk.” 
‘am O’Shanter was no imaginary character. Shanter is a farm near the village of Kirk- 


oswald, where Burns, when nineteen years old, studied mensuration, and “ first became ac- 
quainted with scenes of swaggering riot.” The then occupier of Shanter, by name “‘ Douglas 
Grahame,” was, by all accounts, equally what the Zam of the poem appears—a jolly, careless 
rustic, who took much more interest in the contraband traffic of the coast, then carried on, than 
in the rotation of crops. Burns knew the man well, and to his dying day he, nothing loath, 
passed among his rural companions by the name of Tam O’ Shanter. (Lockhart’s “ Life 
of Burns.”) 


ie 
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STATUKS OF TaM 0’ SHANTER AND SOUTER JOHNNIE, BY THOM. 
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NOTES ABOUT GLOVES. 


S an article of dress, the glove is a 
thing of very ancient date. “This 

was the manner. in former times in Israel 
concerning redeeming and concerning chang- 
ing, for to confirm all things; a man plucked 
off his glove, and gave it to his neighbor: 
and this was a testimony in Israel.” (Ruth 
iv, 7.) In our authorized version of the 
Bible, it is true, we find “shoe,” not “ glove,” 
in the text, but there is little doubt of its 
being a mistranslation. In the Chaldaic 
paraphrase, the word is rendered “the case 
or covering of the right hand;” and it is 
still customary among eastern nations, at 
any sale of goods or exchange of lands, for 
the vendor to give the purchaser a glove, by 
way of binding the bargain, in place of a 
small coin, which answers the same purpose 
at some of our own cattle fairs. Whether 
the glove was, or was not, thus early worn 
by the Jews, of its adoption by the Gentiles 
there can be no question. Homer represents 
Laertes as wearing gardening gloves as a 
protection against thorns; Xenophon sneers 
at the effeminate Persians screening tlieir 
hands in like manner from the cold; Varro 
declares against the practice of gathering 
olives with gloved hands, as deteriorating 
their table excellence; and Athenzeus re- 
cords how a noted glutton of his day ob- 
tained an advantage over his fellow-diners- 
out by wearing gloves at the banquet, so as 
to be able to handle the meats when hot. 
Ausonius, at the close of the first Christian 
century, inveighed against people in perfect 


health luxuriously clothing their hands and. 


feet in soft and hairy coverings. The con- 
tempt of philosophers and the exhortations 
of preachers alike, however, failed to prevent 
thé fashion spreading. By the ninth cent- 
ury, it had become so general that the Coun- 
cil of Aix ordered monks to confine them- 
selves to gloves made of’ sheep-skin. The 
monks, by the way, were among thie earliest 
European glove-makers; the holy fathers of 
Sithin received from Charlemagne unlimited 
right of hunting, in consideration of their 





manufacturing girdles, gloves, and book- 
covers from the skins of the deer they killed. 

The earliest form of glove had no fingers; 
it was literally a “hand-covering,” and no 
more. The Anglo-Saxon ladies, in the time 
of the Heptarchy, thrust their hands into the 
ends of their mantels, which were shaped 
for that purpose; when the Heptarchy went 
out gloves came in, and the German mer- 
chants sought to propitiate Ethelred IT by a 
present of five pairs. The Normans intro- 
duced the gauntlet, a stout deer or sheep- 
skin glove with jointed plates of brass, steel, 
silver, or gold affixed to the back and fingers, 
allowing the free use of the hand. Some- 
times a circular plate was attached to the 
top, protecting the wrist, and meeting the 
armor covering the arm. In the fourteenth 
century, gloves jeweled on the back formed 
part of the regal habit, similar ones being 
worn also by the higher clergy as a badge of 
rank; they commonly had long tips and 
were either carried in the hand or thrust 
beneath the girdle, after the manner affected 
by saucy Tyburnian tigers. Jn. Elizabeth’s 
reign silk gloves were imported for the first 
time from the Low Countries, being classed 
among “superfluous” articles; embroidered 
gloves also made their: first appearance in 
England at the same time, and it became 
the fashion to swear by one’s gloves. In the 
time of the Scottish Solomon, a pair of ealf- 
skin gloves were to be bought for fourpence; 
while the presentation gloves of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge were often worth as 
much as forty-four shillings a pair. In the 
reign of George II the queen’s gloves cost 
half a crown a pair, the Prince of Wales’ 
eighteen pence, the same price being paid for 
those of the royal princesses, who were al- 
lowed sixteen dozen pairs per annum. 

The glove has borne its part in-regal and 
martial ceremonials. At the coronation of 
the kings of France, the newly crowned 
monarch used to receive from the hands of 
the officiating ecclesiastics a pair of gloves 
that had previously been blessed by the 











Church. At the same ceremony in England 
the Duke of Norfolk, as Lord of the Manor 
of Worksop, presents the king with a right- 
hand glove, and supports the sovereign’s 
arm while he puts it on, and receives the 
scepter from the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Upon the establishment of a free mart, or 
market, it was formerly customary for the 
sovereign to signify his consent and approval 
by sending a pair of gloves to the town in 
which it was to be held; if this was omitted 
any laws or regulations made for the. mar- 
ket were null and void. Out of this arose a 
custom which existed at Chester, Exeter, 
Portsmouth, Newport, and some other towns, 
of hanging out a glove during the holding 
of the great fairs; and as long as the glove 
remained, non-freemen and strangers were 
admitted to the trading privileges of the 
free citizens, debtors were safe from arrest, 
and criminals could not be taken for any 
offense unless committed during their stay 
in the place. 

Edward Vere, Earl of Oxford, upon his 
return from some foreign mission, presented 
Queen Elizabeth with a pair of embroidered 
gloves, ornamented with four tufts of rose- 
colored silk, so deliciously perfumed that 
her majesty named the scent “‘ Lord Oxford’s 
perfume,” and further showed her apprcia- 
tion of his gift by having her portrait painted 
with the gloves on her hands. The heroine 
of Tilbury expected to receive a New-year’s 
gift from every one around her, from the 
keeper of her royal conscience to the sergeant 
of the pastry ; among the list we find three 
pairs of gloves “as sweet as damask roses.” 

Bishops, of old, were expected to present 
gloves to every one attending their conse- 
cration—no light tax upon the wearers of 
lawn sleeves. In 1678 an order of council 
was issued directing that, for the future, in 
lieu of the complimentary presentment of 
gloves, new bishops should, previous to the 
ceremony, pay fifty pounds towards the 
fund for rebuilding St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
“which,” says the official document, “as it 
is a pious work, so will it be some ease to 
the respective bishops, in regard that the 
expense of gloves did usually far exceed that 
sum.” Gloves were among the most com- 
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mon gifts at Easter and the New Year, a 
small sum of money being sometimes given 
with them; they were also given at other 
times in courtesy; when Prynne visited 
Archbishop Laud in the Tower, the extraor- 
dinary pressing importunity of the great 
churchman compelled him to accept a fair 
pair of gloves. 

The Anglo-Saxon judges were forbidden 
to wear gloves upon the bench, but the prac- 
tice of presenting a pair of white gloves to 
them at a “maiden assize”—where no crim- 
inal had been called upon to hold up his 
hand—is one of the few relics left of the 
symbolism observable in the early laws of 
most countries.. In cases of outlawry it was 
once necessary, before the outlawry could 
be reversed, that the defendant should per- 
sonally appear before the court of the king’s 
bench, and, by a present of gloves, implore 
the consideration of the judges, and obtain 
their consent. In 1464, Sir John Bell, who 
had been outlawed on an indictment for 
murder, obtained a reversal of the decree. 
After paying the fees of gloves into court— 
two dozen for the officers and three pairs of 
furred gloves for the judges—“ the prisoner 
went to God,” or, in other words, was ac- 
quitted. Mrs. Croaker, in whose favor a 
suit against Lord Arundel had been decided 
by Sir Thomas More, presented the chancel- 
lor with a New-Year’s gift in the shape of a 
pair of gloves containing forty angels.. “It 
would be against good manners,” said gal- 
Jant Sir Thomas, “to forsake a gentlewom- 
an’s New- Year's gift, and J accept the gloves; 
the lining you will bestow elsewhere.” If 
it was not altogether consistent with judi- 
cial’ ideas of propriety to accept presents 
from successful suitors till a much later pe- 
riod, it seems to have been compulsory upon 
reprieved malefactors to acknowledge’ the 
clemency of the court with a present of 
gloves. 

Gloves are no longer given to wedding- 
guests or sent with the cake, but at funerals 
they are’ still provided for the followers, 
clergyman, and doctor. The higher order 
of ecclesiastics, the greater nobles, and the 
English kings were formerly buried with 
their gloves on, Edward I being a notable 
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exception ‘to the rule. Sometimes the gloves 
were suspended over the tomb, as those of 
the Black Prince are in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral; they are still placed upon the coffin 
of a cavalry soldier with his helmet and 
sword. 

The gauntlet was an emblem of defiance. 
A challenger, taking off his right-hand glove, 
cast it‘upon the ground; any one taking it 
up thereby accepted the duel. The laws of 
England permitted the appellants in any 
cause to demand trial by battle. In 1571 
in a case arising out of the disputed owner- 
ship of some Kentish lands, the parties con- 
cerned appeared in court. One of them 
threw down his glove, which the other 
immediately took up and carried away on 
the point of his sword; a day was appointed 
for the combat, but the queen herself inter- 
fered, and the difference was peaceably ad- 
justed. The last time the wager of battle 
was claimed was in 1818, in the cause of 
Ashford versus Thornton. The defendant 
was accused of murdering the sister of the 
plaintiff; he pleaded “ Not guilty, and I am 
ready to defend the same with my body ;” 
and thereupon he took off his glove and 
threw it upon the floor of the court. The 
combat was forbidden by the authorities, 
and the law allowing an appeal to arms 
forthwith repealed. 

The glove was sometimes worn in the cap 
as a memorial of friendship. -The wise Pad- 
uan doctor, whose special pleading was so 
successful in the great trial of Shylock 
against Antonio, refuses to accept any thing 
from the grateful Bassanio except his gloves, 
which he promises to wear for his sake. The 
old chronicler, Hall, speaks of a knight at 
some joust wearing the glove of his “darling” 
in his head-piece. Drayton says of the heroes 
of Agincourt that “one wore his mistress’s 
garter, one her glove.’”’ And Lily’s Pandora, 
in her desire to get rid of one she hates, 
promises, 

“ He that first presents me with his head 
Shall wear my glove in favor of the deed.” 


When Elizabeth gave the Earl of Cum- 
berland her glove, which he had picked up 
for her, he adorned it with jewels and placed 
it in his cap, where he displayed it at all 
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jousts and tournaments. Her majesty seems 


to have been fond of testing her subjects’ 


gallantry. It will be remembered she dropped 
her glove on the Globe stage at the feet of 
the mimic king, William Shakespeare, to see 
if he would drop the actor in the courtier, 
and that he forgot neither his duty to his 
liege-lady nor his assumed regal dignity, 
presenting the glove to the queen, saying: 
“ Although now bent on this high embassy, 
Yet stoop we to pick up our cousin’s glove.” 
The beauty of King Francis’s court was not 
quite so successful in a similar essay. To 
gratify her vanity, she threw her glove be- 
tween the raging beasts in the arena, with a 
meaning glance at her lover. The brave De 
Lorme obeyed without hesitation: 
“The leap was quick, return was quick; he soon re- 
gained his place, 
Then threw the glove, but not with love, right in the 
lady’s face ; 
and so the inconsiderate dame lost her lover; 
and all trne-hearted damsels will agree with 
Francis that it served her right. 

Enterprising youths might more easily 
win a pair of gloves than a pair of spurs; 
it was only necessary to see the new moon, 
proclaim the interesting fact to the first 
maiden one met, and, with a kiss, claim a 
pair of gloves; or to catch a beatity napping 
and steal a kiss from her served the same 
end. The second practice is not quite ex- 
linet, but the ladies always demur to paying 
the fine, thinking, and very reasonably, that 
the gentleman is sufficiently rewarded with 
the kiss itself. 

Charles IV of Spain had such a liking for 
white gloves that it extended to any fair 
wearer of them, and compelled his queen, 
in self-defense, to prohibit any lady appear- 
ing at court so gloved. The etiquette of the 
present day forbids the wearing of gloves in 
the presence of royalty. 

Gloves have been made of well-nigh every 
possible material—of sheep, lamb, calf, doe, 


buck, elk, deer, kangaroo, monkey, dog, kid, 7 


and rat skin; of leather, silk, cotton, thread, 
worsted, velvet, satin, taffety, and even spi- 
der’s-web. Izaak Walton recommends otter 
skin gloves as the best fortification of the 
hands against wet weather. 


& 
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COMO AND THE CORNICE. 


GATE OF TURIN. 


O talk of Northern Italy and fail to 

mention the lakes is describing the 
features of a noble countenance, forgetting 
lo mention the eyes. Yet the impulse to 
move ever forward till we come to the heart 
of Italy forbids lingering over every beauty 
that crowns her head. And to go through 
the Lake Country and not linger, why, that 


is like giving a hungry man one taste of his 
Vou. IV.—20 





dinner, and then bidding him hasten on to 
be satisfied at bounteous tables to be reached 
in some “sweet by and by.” Yet a taste, if 
one has the “bon appetit,” may be better 
than no dinner at all. The writer remem- 
bers once packing a bag to go ashore for a 
day or two at Athens, «when the captain 
announced that this steamer had been or- 
dered forward, and no other convenient boat 
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could touch there for ten days to come. 
There was a hard struggle, but we could not 
wait ten days, so, as a substitute for a visit, 
there was only a glimpse of the acropolis 
from the deck of the ship, seen through a 
powerful glass, and that only for a brief five 
minutes, before the moving boat left it be- 
hind. And this after traveling thousands 
of miles; after study of maps and guide- 
books, after eager dips into before unknown 
regions of Greek history, philosophy, and 
poetry, was indeed exasperating. Yet in 
course of time, the disappointment softened 
into great thankfulness for that glimpse. 
Looking back now through spaces of dis- 
tance and time, that one moment when 
perched on a quivering camp-stool, through 
a glass that wabbled in a high wind, I saw 
Mars’ Hill, seems one of the happiest mo- 
ments of my life. So, thankfully we may 
look back some day at this faint vision of 
the Lake Country, and the hush and peace 
of nature which we can not stop to enjoy, 
may follow us away down into the bustle of 
Florence and Rome. 

Two or three hours from Milan by rail, 
and we are on the shore of Como, and in the 
midst of a world of natural beauty that 
takes such possession of the soul as makes it 
for the time forget there is a life of the town. 
The lake is forty miles in circumference. 
Lecco lies at the end of one long arm, and 
Como, a queer little Lombard town, at the 
other... Its busy, bustling life of to-day is in 
strange contrast to the life of centuries ago 
stamped upon its streets and buildings. 
These are constructed of the stone from the 
mountain quarries and are devoid of the 
lightness of Italian architecture. The ca- 
thedral is only second to that of Milan, and 
a -monument of rare beauty. There are 
silent streets where the clatter of hoofs on 
the stone pavements can be heard far away; 
and these and the bu8iness portion of the 
town near the wharfs, which are the head- 
quarters of all the traffic of the lakes, do not 
seem like pages out of the same story. One is 
all antique, the other all modern. Even the 
little boats, puffing and steaming up and 
down, crowded with strangers from every 
nation, seem to belong to the outside world, 
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that has broken in upon the silence of the 


circling cliffs. The villas along the shore 
combine natural beauty with classic ele- 
gance; and not a hamlet but has its memo- 
ries of popes, philosophers, or poets who 
have made resting- places for themselves 
among the olive-crowned hills. Had we 
time to linger, the gardéns of the Villa d’ Este 
would tempt us, built by the Cardinal Pom- 
peo Gallio, over the spot where stood the hut 
of his father, who was a fisherman. Here 
stood the villa of the Elder Pliny and his 
son; here an exiled Queen of England found 
a home; and here to-day we may see flying 
from the half-hidden palace towers, or from 
the little boats, darting hither and yon, the 
flags of almost every nation; for Russian, 
English, and American luxury has often 
made itself a Summer home on this most 
beautiful of shores. Every-where beauty is 
scattered with such a lavish hand that we 
feel each town we pass is more finely situ- 
ated than the last; but to Bellagio, the point 
where the two arms of the lake meet, is 
really conceded the palm. Watching the 
wondrous landscape from our balcony in all 
the glory of a Spring morning, or when the 
moon shines upon it, we cease to wonder at 
the poet’s naming of the road in this vicin- 
ity “ Via del Paradiso.” 

But we can not dally even here over the 
natural beauty or the traditions of genius 
and art; for Lago Lugano, lying between 
Como and the majestic Maggiore, invites us 
to spend a day by its pale, blue waters. It 
is so small it seems to be the child of the 


other two lakes, and it combines in its fea- — 


tures the best points in the beauty of both. 
Tt is so crooked that new views burst upon 
the eye at every turn; at some points s0 
shallow that the pebbles shine up through 
the blue water, and again in depth rivaling 
the lakes of Switzerland. At one point it 
is over one thousand feet deep. It is a Swiss 
lake, in fact, and very few of its villages be 
long to the kingdom of Italy. The people 
seem to possess the best characteristics of 
both races. They are handsome and viva 
cious like the Italians, and industrious and 
hardy like the Swiss. The climate, too, has 
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VILLAGE AT FOOT OF MOUNTAINS NEAR LUGANO. 


ain-peaks rise gray and bare, but the myrtle, 
the rose, the olive, and the orange cover the 
slopes, and the villas sleep in perpetual sun- 
shine, while a little higher up a real North- 
ern forest of pines and firs frowns down on 
the light and beauty below. At Bissone a 
bridge twenty-five hundred feet long spans 


the lake, and wae opened to the public in 
1847. 

Lugano is the capital of the Canton of 
Ticino, and is the most important of the 
Swiss towns. It has a great art treasure in 
the church Degli Angeli in the famous cru- 
cifixion of Bernardino Luini. The shores 
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of this lake seem to have been: loved and 
chosen by men of culture and genius. Maz- 
zini, whose bust has found a place in Cen- 
tral Park, New York, dwelt for years in a 
little villa near Lugano, and in a stroll on 
the quays or in the market-place, where the 
people love to congregate and chatter, you 
may come upon many a person who will tell 
most interesting things of this very remark- 
able man. Leaving Lugano, Maggiore makes 
our next temptation. The thirty miles of 
waters the little towns along the shore, where 
the people seem asleep except when arrives 
a boat or a vetturino, afford amusement 
enough if we could copy their indolence 
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and linger to enjoy. All the hamlets are 
alike in having post-house and town hall, 
The great event of each day is the arrival 
of diligence or steamboat. Fine hotels are 
built at intervals along the shore. From 
the balcony at Pallanza the lake lies before, 
and the Alpine heights, over which the Sim. 
plon winds to Geneva, seem to tower yery 
near behind. The Borromean Isles lie just 
before Pallanza, and the boatman from the 
hotel will take you across the intervening 
water, and we can wander under the pome- 
granate and citron trees on the terraces of 
Isola Bella. It was once a-rocky islet, trans- 


formed into its present state of artificial per- 
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fection by bringing earth from the main-land 
boat-load after boat-load, two centuries ago. 
A tropical luxuriance of vegetation has 
been attained, and the gardens are a fairy- 
land of beauty. The palace, surrounded by 
the terraces, grottoes, fountains, and walks, 
js stiff and stately, like the Borromeo who 
built it, and the time in which it was reared. 
Napoleon I slept here, and to that faet is 
due one other, that the treasures of art it 
once held do not now adorn French salons, 
The owners showed their appreciation of 
Napoleon’s visit in two ways—they kept the 
bed he slept upon, but as soon as he was 
gone they secretly removed all the pictures 
and statues he had admired. Isola Madre is 
larger than Isoia Bella, but its palace is de- 
serted and its gardens, where every known 
plant of every zone was made to grow, are 
somewhat neglected. While on the north- 
ern shore still stand the somber firs, on the 
south rise the shining leaves of the palm, 
and near them grow the sugar-cane, tea-plant, 
and the cotton. 

Leaving the lake at Arona and steaming 
away across the country, the last object that 
rises- upon our sight is the giant statue of 
San Carlo Borromeo, whose jeweled tomb 
is in the Crypt of the Cathedral of Milan. 
The statue stands upon a hill, and has, for 
a background, the ruins of the feudal castle 
where San Carlo was born, Its pedestal! is 
fifty feet in height. The statue itself is sev- 
enty, and, as we looked backward from the 
winding ‘train, the exalted figure, with the 
hands outstretched in benediction, is very 
impressive. He is held in great reverence 
to this day, for he really loved humanity, as 
well as the great Church system he upheld. 
He was not above climbing the mountain 
sides to visit a dying peasant, or afraid to 
minister to the sufferers in the plague- 
stricken homes of Milan. 

But the gigantic figure fades out of our 


horizon, and we are borne on reluctantly by ° 


the steam power of the modern giant, who 
will never be sainted T dare say, into the 
wide rectangular streets and airy piazzas of 
Turin. 

Turin, or Torino, as the people call it, 
never seems like an Italian city. Yet the 
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mother country has no child fuller of intense 
patriotism. Northern courage and energy 
seem to have come down with the cold air 
of the Alps among which Monte Rosa’s 
white crown shines in the sun, and the Pied- 
montese of the city as well as of the hills 
are a race full of vigor and valor. A drive 
will show us the public gardens, called the 
Giardino Reale, filled, of an afternoon, with 
as gay and as stately a crowd as frequents 
the Bois de Boulogne, or the Central Park. 
En route to the park, we can visit the ar- 
mory, as fine as‘any in Europe, and perhaps 
richer in arms of real historic value. Every 
thing is here, from the armor of an unknown 
giant to the dainty stiletto alady might have 
carried in her belt. We drive through the 
principal streets, the Via del Po, and Via 
di Roma, and the Dora Grossa, a remnant 
of the old Roman road that Jed from the city 
to the mountains; for Torino was of impor- 
tance in the early Roman days and only eame 
into the hands of Savoy in the eleventh cen- 
tury. The business streets are bright with gay 
windows and swiftly moving crowds. These 
streets center in the principal square, called 
Piazza Castello, where stands the gloomy old 
Palazza Madama, and also the magnificent 
royal palace. We can stroll at will, if none 
of the king’s family are in town, through 
the finely decorated halls of this palace, the 
walls of which glow with pictures illustra- 
tive of the history of Piedmont. ‘The lower 
part was left for many years as the great 
Carlo Alberto left it, with the exception of 
the paintings which were transported to 
Florence on the removal of the ‘capital. 
Yon portrait on the wall, of Carlo Alberto 
himself, went with the rest. but the people 
demanded its restoration to Turin. Other 
parts of the palace were a favorite residence of 
the late King of Italy. Here he was born ; 
here his mother died; here was signed: the 
marriage contract of his two daughters, the 
Queen of Portugal and the wife of the Prince 
Napoleon. The collection of paintings was 
once very fine; but Florence seemed to strip 
her of nearly all her art treasures, and-in a 
measure of her importance as one of the 
foremost of Italian cities. As impressive a 
moment: as any realized here was the one-in 
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CAFE IN TURIN. 


which we stood in the old chamber of Parlia- 
ment, where Cavour’s chair has never been 
removed from its place, and the clock stopped 
at the moment of adjournment of the last 
session, and has never been started again. 
While we can not fail to remark indica- 


tions of general intelligence and emancipa- 
tion from superstition on the part of the — 
people of Northern Italy, one can not but 
be struck by the tokens existing every- 
where of the strong hold ecclesiastical le 
gends have had upon their minds in timet 
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past. For example, we find, among 
the beautiful churches of Torino, 
one named “La Consolata,” from 
the fact that a picture of the Vir- 
gin was in existence here for hun- 
dreds of years, of which no one 
knew the origin, and therefore it 
was believed to be the work of a 
miracle. In the piazza before the 
building has been erected a copy 
of the picture in marble, to com- 
memorate the cessation of the chol- 
era in 1835. Both image and pic- 
ture were, and with certain classes 
still are, objects of greatest venera- 
tion. Again, in the Duomo, near 
the palace, is a magnificent chapel 
devoted to the burial of members 
of the royal family. It is called 
Capellade Sudario, and on its black 
marble altar is a shrine, brilliant 
with gold, silver, and precious 
stones, and lighted by four silver 
lamps, the gift of the late Queen of 
Vittorio Imanuele. Within this 
shrine is believed to lie one of the 
folds of the shroud in which our 
crucified Lord was wrapped, on 
which was left the impress of his 
body. Three other folds are thought 
to be preserved in different places. 
This fragment is rarely displayed to 
the people, thé last occasion having 
been on the marriage of theking. It 
was brought here from France to admit of 
San Carlo Borromeo’s visiting it without the 
fatigue of crossing the Alps, and while in 
Chambery it was invoked by Francis I pre- 
vious to the battle of Marignano, and on 
his return to France he went on foot from 
Lyons to Chambery to worship it. Still an- 
other of the richest churches, that of Del 
Corpus Domine owes the entire decorations 
of the interior to the legend, that a piece of 
sacramental plate having been stolen by a 
soldier during the pilgrimage of the Guille, 
and hid in one of his panniers, his donkey, 
with pious obstinacy, refused to pass the 
church door. In the struggle to urge him 
forward, the Segrario fell to the ground and 
the wafer rose and floated in the air, till the 
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CHURCH OF LA LUPERGA. 


bishop came out to receive it. The very 
date of the miracle is preserved and insisted 
upon, and the belief in these legends is said 
still to be very general. Among these super- 
stitions, the little Protestant Church, where 
is still celebrated the Vaudois rite, has ever 
held its place and prospered, thongh whien 
the government aided in constructing its ed- 
ifice it was censured by the council at Rome. 
Leaving the churches and their legends, mon- 
uments, for the most part, of the past, it is 
really worth while to spend a little time in 
exainination of those institutions that prove 
the existence of the spirit of the living 
Christ the essence of which is “good will to 
men.” In the care of the poor, the aged, 
and the sick, this Virgin-worshiping city. is 
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not behind her Protestant sisters, and sev- 
eral of her charities deserve special mention. 
Among these is the‘ Ritiro delle Rosine, a 
home for aiding young girls, who have no 
other means of support, to provide for them- 
selves by the labor of their hands. It was 
established originally by Rosa Gavona; a 
poor girl who collected together a few other 
girls of humble class, who formed themselves 
into amutual society, which now has branch 
societies in various parts of Italy. Here all 
young girls who can not find work else- 
where may come, and, living a life of indus- 
try and order, may become fitted for outside 
duties, or remain in the performance of such 
work as is provided for the inmates. None 
are obliged to remain; none are ever forced 
to go. The home at Turig averages about 
five hundred inmates, and is looked’upon as 
the refuge of the orphan and the salvation 
of many an-unfortunate. In the Lunatic 
Asylum, now under governmental, formerly 
under ecclesiastic, control, methods of treat- 
ment more recently adopted both in Eng- 
land and France, have long been-in use, and 
the care for the coinfort and contentment of 
the insane is evidenced in the management 
of every detail. 

The Casa della Divinia Providencia is an- 
other home for the infirm poor. Though 
founded by a benevolent monk, it receives 
annually, to the number of two thousand, 
the people of every religion as wel] as of 
every nation and malady. 

It is supported entirely by voluntary con- 
tributions, as is also another hospital where 
patients are allowed to remain for two weeks 
after their discharge, in order to secure em- 
ployment. This hospital of San Luigi Gon- 
zales not only receives all who are refused 
admittance elsewhere because of incurable 
maladies, but it succors, at their own homes, 
twelve or fifteen thousand patients annually, 
supplying food if necessary. And all this 
has grown out of the persistent effort of one 
man continued through twenty years, and 
begun by relieving the poor in their own 
homes. 


On one occasion we ended our survey of 
what is being done by these brave Piedmon- 
tese for their poor, by a look into the found- 
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ling hospital, where many sweet, motherly 
faces, in snowy caps, were bending over the 
little white beds. .It was the hour for the 
daily nap, and the rows of baby faces in the 
cribs, all unconscious that the world held no 
welcome for them, was a touching sight, 
What a veil of mystery, of love, of sin and 
shame and sorrow, seemed to hang intangible 
over every little sleeper’s life. When one is 
saddened and softened by this sight, it is, per- 
haps the best moment to go to the Magdalen 
Hospital, the Rifugio of the Baroness Barolo— 
a woman, to look into whose face it is worth 
while to cross the sea. For nearly forty 
years, with her own eye and hand and purse, 
she has watched over and kept alive this 
“shade in the desert,” this house of refuge 
for any of the sick and the sinning, who are 
weary of the hard ways of the transgressor. 
It is true, and, perhaps, to be regretted, that 
many of these penitents afterward take the 
veil, but, under her supervision, their lives 
pass among the sick and suffering every- 
where; and, perhaps, there is nothing better 
for those whom sin has separated from the 
holy delights of home. 

Among the celebrated paintings in the 
Turin gallery was Paul Veronese’s ‘ Magda- 
len washing the feet of the Savior.” After 
an hour in this refuge for the sinner, one 
feels the power of this painted penitence 
none the less; but rejoices in the woman- 
hood that is diviner than art, that keeps at 
work at the tainted souls with tender touches 
of love and care, till on the heart is painted 
the image of Christ, and these penitents go 
forth to serve him in serving the humblest 
of his creatures. 

After such sights we are glad to be out 
again in the street, with the lofty houses 
rising about us, and happy mothers leaning 
from the balconies, and happy children play- 
ing in the sun. Our guide will stop to tell 
us of the exploits of their great men at each 
monument we pass, for Italy is grateful in 
monumental rewards. We can see Cavour’s 
early home if we like, and Kossuth’s home, 
with Kossuth in it, if so be he is not off on 
one of his long visits to London. The peo 
ple of Turin are rather proud of the old 
Hungarian hero. By the time this is over 
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we shall be quite ready for the very 
excellent hotel dinner, and, if not 
too tired, can take an evening stroll 
in the streets, or an ice at the café 
in the grand piazza. The morning 
of one more day will admit of one 
little excursion, and then an after- 
noon train will bear us away, since 
the time is pressing. For this ex- 
cursion we take a carriage to a point 
in the suburbs where the horses 
await us, on whose broken, rickety 
saddles we will climb to the summit 
of the hill whose crown is the royal 
burial-place of La Superga. The 
view alone would compensate for the 
climbing, but the church is well 
worth a visit. It was built in ful- - 
fillment of a vow of Victor Amadeus, 
made in time of war, when he feared 
Piedmont would not be saved from 
her enemies. And here ever since 
the kings have been brought for 
burial, until Rome claimed the body 
of Victor Emmanuel for the Pan- 
theon. Here is one grand central 


Mausoleum, in which each king re- 

poses until the death of his successor, 

and there rests now the father of Victor Em- 
manuel, whose royal son will never claim 
his bed. 


In an itinerant tour it becomes necessary 
to traverse large spaces in a short time. It 
is well to do it by fast trains and in the night 
hours, when one can sleep, and, waking, 
never know what beauties and delights have 
been passed unseen. After such a waking, 
whether we emerge from the northern train, 
with stiffened limbs from sleeping curled up 
in a corner, or from the dirty berth in the 
crowded cabin of a Mediterranean steamer, 
Genoa smiles a welcome upon us. We are 
tired, we are untidy, we are hungry and 
cross; but before we reach our hotel we are 
interested, and before we go away we are 
enchanted. Approaching from the sea, we 
recognize at once her claim to be called “La 
Superba.” Behind her, majestic mountains 
tower to the sky, making a seemingly im- 
passable wall of defiance to the world be- 
yond, Before her the blue sea dashes and 











STREET IN GENOA, 


sparkles, and the thousands of masts rise 
like a forest of spears uplifted to guard her 
shores. No gently curving line of bay, but 
a jagged notch in the hills has made her 
harbor, and from shore to hill-top. the city 
climbs, terrace above terrace, till it seems as 
if it aspired to crown the rocky heights, and 
even these bend down invitingly and protec- 
tively. There seems no frown for her on 
the rugged front of the mountains, and noth- 
ing but encouragement in the soft air. Seem 
as a whole, the city looks as if to be great 
and glorious and successful were its natural 
habitude. It is only when we begin to ex- 
amine in detail that we find traces of better 
days, indications of decay and change. Sit- 
uated as she is, of course she seems to have 
two lives, the one lived on the broad quays 
and in the solid warehouses and under the 
stone arcades of the port. Here all day 
long the immense traffic keeps the crowd 
moving. Flags of every nation are flying 
from the masts. The great moles or stone- 
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COURT IN AN ITALIAN PALACE. 


piers are built out into the sea. The light- 
house gleams and the signal-buoys with their 
warning bells are forever ringing above the 
sharp rocks in the harbor. The brown fish- 
ermen, the hard-worked, naked - breasted, 
strong-armed facchini, or porters, bear heavy 
burdens from boat to shore. The long lines 
of laden mules thread the narrow streets, 





and the amount of talking, shouting, and 
gesticuluting in the performance of every 
task, make a scene of vivacious action such 
as could be found among the laborers of no 
northern clime. 

The hurry and whirl of active business 
goes on here from morning to night, and the 
moving groups of figures are picturesque 















enough to hold the eye; but one wearies of 
the “strife of tongues,” and would gladly 
climb one of the flights of marble steps that 
lead up into the sober and more quiet town. 
Here the streets are many of them too nar- 
row for carriages, too steep for mules. The 
dwellings rise so high that no sunlight ever 
touches the ground, and are so near each 
other that lovers could easily clasp hands 
across, The aspect of life here is stately and 
dignified, and the old balconies and porches 
and staircases, the latter covered with groups 
of women and children, are a constant temp- 
tation to the pencil of the artist. Whatever 
in the way of work can be done out of doors 
is sure to be taken into the open air by this 
sun-loving people; and if the women can 
not always sew and spin and cook on the 
stone stairs outside their dwellings, they can 
rock and nurse the babies there, and rest and 
gossip while they are about it. We keep on 
our narrow way until we reach an open 
square called the Loggia di Banchi, where 
the exchange is, and where several of the 
principal streets meet. One of these is the 
Strada degli Orefici, or the “ Goldsmith’s” 
Street, in which we may find abundant dis- 
plays of gold and silver filigree-work, for 
which the city is celebrated. It is extremely 
delicate and. beautiful in appearance and 
unique in design. Ifthe services of Jack Frost 
could be enlisted, and his eapriciousness be 
made to follow a design, the effect produced 
would be much the same that we now see in 
the ornaments of silver filigree. American 
tourists bring away a great deal of it, and 
the large quantity sent to the Philadelphia 
Exposition was all retained in this country. 

From the mereantile and fashionable 
streets, teeming with -evidences of present 
prosperity, or filled with carriages whose 
occupants are richly attired, and imposing 
enough in air and manner to convince one 
the old aristocracy still lives, we stroll on 
inté the Via Balbi or the Via Carlo Felici, 
and find ourselves in the region of the mag- 
nificent palaces. Italy can show nothing 
finer. Every one of them is like a page of 
history, and the records of such families as 
the Doria, the Pallavicini, the Balbi, are 
graven in the stones. The present Munic- 
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ipal Palace belonged to the Dorias; and 
there still stands the Ducal Palace as fine as 
in the days when the Doges made the city a 
place of splendor. The construction of all 
of them is much the same throughout Italy. 
The wide-paved courts are adorned with 
fountains and flowers; the broad staircases 
of polished marble lead up to lofty halls, 
beautiful with all art could suggest or un- 
bounded wealth bestow. Rarest marble and 
costliest woods, gilding that time can not 
tarnish, pictures and statues of almost price- 
less worth, all combine to render ‘attractive 
these monuments of past greatness. 

Here they stand still, grand and beautiful 
asof old; but the banquet and festival, where 
shone the noblé dames of Genoa, exist now 
only in the imagination of the stranger. 
Not one of these palaces but is at present a 
treasure house of beautiful things, open like 
any other museum to the curiosity of the 
tourist. This is true also of the most won- 
derful of all, the palace and gardens of the 
Villa Pallavieini, near Pegli, sonie miles out 
from Genoa. Nature seemed to leave nothing 
undone for this spot by the sea; but art and 
wealth have spent Jabor and treasure to add 
to nature’s charm, wntil it is indeed a place 
of rareenchantment. But it is enchantment 
so familiar that we need sperid no time in 
detailing its varied beauties; no traveler 
ever went away from Genoa wilhout seeing 
it for himself. = 

A little excursion out from Genoa Dhings 
one to the Campo Santo, where sleep the 
dead of the beautiful city by the sea. It is 
very fine in situation and the tombs are 
placed in niches in the walls of Tog, mar- 
ble areades. ‘These arcades inclose parallel- 
ograms of green turf in which lie thé dead, 
too poor for any monumental shrine. In 
many such places, even in Pisa, love for the 
departed has been allowed to express itself 
in any form it chose, regardléss of taste. 
But here, certain courts and corridors can 
not be decorated by any monument how- 
ever costly, that does not pass the examina- 
tion of a committee for artistic criticism. 
The effect of this supervision is, that the 
groups are in harmony with each other, and 
the spot is made lovely enough to tempt one 
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into the fancy. that the last sleep must be , slowly looking in at a church or two in the 
sweeter for such care. We drive back, | town before returning to the hotel. The 
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INTERIOR OF SAN LORENZO, 


sunset light is fuir, streaming in at the win- 
dows of San Lorenzo, on people kneeling at 
altar and confessional; and still fairer’ as. it 
strikes through the. violet curtains that 
shade the windows upon the golden roof 
of: Santissima Annunziata, The interior 
decorations are remarkable for richness, the 
entire roof and the capitals of the mar- 





ble columns being literally- covered with 
gold. 

We turn away from its burning wealth of 
color and go home. through the crowded 
street, stopping once more only, this time to 
torment our souls and exhaust our patience 
in the endeavor to secure, at a reasonable 
price, a yettura for the famous Cornice Road ! 
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BURNING OF KINGSTON, NEW YORK, 


ocToRER, 1777. 


N the morning of the 7th of October, 

1777, the next day alter the fall of 
the forts Clinton and Montgomery, the ob- 
structions of the Hudson having been suffi- 
ciently removed during the night, Sir Henry 
Clinton and Commodore Hotham united ina 
written summons to the commander of Fort 
Constitution, opposite West Point, to sur- 
render, which was sent up the river, to that 
post, with a flag of truce. From some un- 
explained cause, that flag was fired on as it 
approached the fort, and those who bore it 
immediately: returned to Fort Montgomery, 
within which Sir Henry Clinton had taken 
his quarters. 

On the morning of the 8th of October, 
a body of troops, under Governor Tryon, 
with the galleys, under Sir James Wallace, 
proceeded up the river to “chastise” the 
offending garrison, which, after having set 
fire to the barracks, evacuated the works. 
Only a portion. of the stores had been re- 
moyed, and the armament of the fort was 
left uninjured. 

Fort Constitution and its contents having 
been thus secured, Sir James Wallace carried 
the naval force which he commanded up the 
river, to the second line of obstructions— 
also a boom and chain—which had been car- 
ried across the river from Constitution or 


Pollopel’s Tsland to West Point; which he 


was unable to penetrate, and, therefore, he 
returned to Fort Montgomery. Three days 
afterwards,, however, the upper line of ob- 
structions having been pierced, Sir James 
proceeded. up the river a second time on a 
reconnoissance ; but, although he sailed nearly 
as far as Poughkeepsie without meeting any 
opposition, he appears to have contented 
himself with “burning Van Keuren’s mills 
and several buildings on the other‘ western’ 
side of the river, with several old vessels 
along shore ;” after which he returned again 
to Fort Montgomery. 

The cautious enterprise of the British com- 
manders did not escape the observation of 





Governor Clinton, in his positions on the 
west side of the river, who ordered “ Colone| 
Snyder's regiment to continue at Kingston, 
to throw up the necessary works to defend 
the landing and the town, while the rest 
of the re-enforcement from the northward 
should immediately join him in the field. 
Strong guards were posted along the shore, 
with orders to keep pace with the vessels in 
the river, and to throw themselves between 
them and Kingston landing, should they go 
sohigh up. ‘I am now persuaded,’ he wrote 
to the Colonial Legislature, ‘it is not only 
for the safety of Kingston, which I have 
much. at heart, but for that of the whole 
country in general, that [ should have my 
whole force collected to one point; as, in that 
case, I shall be able to meet and oppose 
the progress of the enemy, or, at least, throw 
myself in between the enemy and such 
places as may be an object with them to gain,’” 

Sir James Wallace, not less active or vig- 
ilant than the Governor, evidently perceived 
that General Israel Putnam was not in im- 
mediate command on the western bank of 
the river; and without pressing up to King- 
ston, as was probably his purpose, he re 
turned to Fort Montgomery, as has been 
stated, without any trophies. 

At that time Kingston was a compact, 
well-built village, containing from three to 
four thousand inhabitants, generally of 
Dutch descent ; and “ for size, elegance, and 
wealth,” it was then “the third town in 
New York.” 

As it was situated about one hundred, 
miles from New York City, and two miles 
from the river, it was reasonably regarded as 
a place of more than ordinary safety from 
invasion; and when a place was. sought in 
which to confine those loyalists who, inten- 
tionally or otherwise, had aroused the antip- 
athies of their more “patriotic” neighbors, 
the county jail in that village was selected 
for that purpose—a system of punishment 
for fidelity to the recognized sovereign, 














which, as time rolled on, was extended by 
the employment, in addition to the county 
jail, of two or three vessels, moored at the 
mouth of the Rondout Creek, and guarded 
by a strong military force. 

So, too, when the enemy threatened to 
overrun both the upper and the lower por- 
tions of the State, the official records and 
files of Westchester and Albany Counties 
were sent to Kingston for safety; and the 
families of those “ Whigs,” in both the up- 
per and lower counties, who were able to 
send their wives and children and valuables 
into the country for safety, to say nothing 
of those loyalists who desired to avoid the 
turmoil and danger of war, were, in many 
instances, domiciled in Kingston. So Gov- 
ernor Clinton had removed his own family, 
‘from Little Britain, in Orange County, to 
his brother-in-law’s, in Kingston, in order 
the more completely to guard against possi- 
ble disaster from the incursions of the royal 
troops. 

But what served to make Kingston more 
than ordinarily famous at that time, was the 
fact that, after various flits, the Provincial 
Convention of the State had been seated 
there, from February, 1777, until its disso- 
lution in the following May; that the Coun- 
cil of Safety, which had succeeded the Con- 
vention in authority, had been seated there 
continuously ; that the first Constitution of 
the revolutionary State had been framed and 
adopted there in April of that year, and had 
been promulgated from its court-house on 
the 22d of that month; that.on the 30th 
of July Governor Clinton had been inau- 
gurated, and the new Government of the 
State set in motion in front of its court- 
house; that the first Constitutional Legisla- 
ture of the State had assembled in that vil- 
lage on the 9th of September, and was at 
that time yet in session; and that on the 
same day the first term of the Supreme 
Court of the State, under the new Constitu- 
tion, had been opened by Chief-Justice John 
Jay, also at the old court-house. 

At this time the Senate occupied the 
house of Abraham Van Gaasbeck, while the 
Assembly sat in a room in Captain Evert 
Bogardus’s tavern on the corner of Maiden 
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Lane and Fair Street,—the same in which 
the Provincial Convention had met during 
the latter days of its existence, and from 
which, probably, the first Constitution of 
the State had been issued. That building 
was, of course, destroyed in the great con- 
flagration in October, 1777; but it was re- 
built, and, under the name of “The Consti- 
tution House,” remained until 1856, when it 
was demolished to make way for another. 

Kingston was, in fact, at that time the 
capital of revolutionary New York; and 
that fact, added to the additional one that 
great quantities of stores had been collected 
and were then deposited there, certainly of- 
fered a more than ordinary inducement to 
Sir Henry Clinton to attempt its capture. 

Sir Henry having determined to abandon 
and destroy Fort Montgomery, because of 
“the number of men which would be neces- 
sary for the defense of it,” and to concen- 
trate his command in Fort Clinton, was 
thereby enabled to detach a military force 
for the assistance of Sir James Wallace in 
his designs on Kingston; and, on the even- 
ing of the 14th of October, that officer sailed 
from Fort Clinton northward, with the Dil- 
igent, commanded by Lieutenant Farnham ; 
the Dependence, commanded by Lieutenant 
Clarke; the Spitfire, commanded by. Lieu- 
tenant Scott; the Crane, commanded by 
Master Hitchcock; the Raven, of fourteen 
guns, commanded by Captain Stanhope; the 
Friendship, of twenty-two guns, commanded 
by Captain Molloy; and about twenty gal- 
levs and flat-boats probably, the same ves- 
sels which had borne the troops up the 
river from King’s bridge and New York, 
the latter having been manned: from the 
crews of the Bristol Experiment, and other 
ships, which were then at New York, com- 
manded personally by Captain Stanhope; 
and carrying the seventh, or Royal Fusileers, 
the twenty-sixth and the twenty-third regi- 
ments, sixteen hundred strong, commanded 
by General John Vaughan. 

In order to secure the communications, 
the Mercury, of twenty guns, was stationed 
at the chevaux-de-frize, at Pollopel’s Island,— 
the necessity of “securing tlat passage 
against the return” of the expedition being 
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also apparent,—the Zartar, of twenty-eight 
guns, was anchored off Fort Clinton; the 
Preston, of fifty guns, bearing Commodore 
Hotham’s pennant, was anchored midway 
between the fort and Stony Point, “within 
signal of either,” and the Cerberus, of twenty- 
eight guns, took “her station off Stony 
Point,” to scour that neck, and to give her 
Assistance, at the same time, to the camp [of 
New York loyalists, under Colonels Fanning 
and Bayard] at Verplanck’s, if such assist- 
ance should become necessary. 

The expedition sailed, on the evening of the 
14th of October; and, during the same even- 
ing, it came to anchor below the chevaua-de- 
frise, at Pollopel’s Island, opposite West Point. 

On the morning of the 15th the squadron 
passed through the opening which had been 
made in the obstructions, and, with a stiff 
breeze from the south-west, proceeded up 
the river. New Windsor and Newburg ap- 
pear to have been totally deserted by their 
inhabitants; but a continual fire was kept 
up from the shore, and answered by the 
squadron, neither party appearing, however, 
to have inflicted any material damage. 
Three sloops and two piraguas, while at- 
tempting to escape from Fishkill, were over- 
hauled, when opposite Poughkeepsie, and 
destroyed; and a house, mill, and outhouses, 
and a sloop belonging to Colonel Francis 
Stoutenburgh, at Crumelbow, were also 
burned. ‘Two sloops anchored on the east- 
ern side of the river were also burned; and 
during the evening the squadron anchored 
off Esopus Island, “about six miles below 
the landing-place of the town” of Kingston. 

In the meanwhile, Governor Clinton had 
not been idle. He had rallied the Orange 
and Ulster Counties militia for the protec- 
tion of the country; but, especially since 
the two forts were taken by the enemy the 
pressing necessities of their own families in 
the threatened emergency caused them to 
“disappoint his expectations.” “They are 
well disposed,” he wrote, “ but anxious about 
the immediate safety of their respective 
families, who, for many miles back, are mov- 
ing yet farther from the river. Many of 
them come in in the morning,” he added, 
“return in the evening, and I never know 
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when I have them, or know what my strength 
is.” He “had reason to expect, and was 
promised by General Putnam,” in the emer- 
gency, a re-enforcement of troops from those 
whom he had carried from Peekskill to 
Fishkill or from those New England re. 
cruits whom the veteran general expected to 
join him at the latter place; but, notwith 
standing there was no possible use where he 
was for either those experienced troops or 
the recruits who were expected, none of 
them were allowed to go to the Governor's 
assistance, where they were so much needed, 
except Brinckerhoff’s regiment, which, as the 
Governor said, “TI am sure will not pass the 
river; indeed, it would be unreasonable to 
expect them.” He was obliged to depend, 
therefore, on the two small “ Continental 
regiments then with him,” and the feeble 
support of such local militia as could be in- 
duced to leave their own homes without 
protectors; and even in the midst of all 
these anxieties he “wished” that “some 
smal! works could be thrown up towards the 
Esopus Landing, so as to cover the Landing 
and the Defiles leading to the Town. Every 
man that can fire a gun,” he insisted, “should 
be immediately embodied nnd employed at 
those works.” All this was written on the 
10th of October, in view of the retreating 
squadron which first went up the river; but 
in well-founded suspicion of what would 
undoubtedly follow as soon as the marauders 
could become better prepared and strength- 
ened. 

With these facts before him, a competent 
and laborious student of this portion of the 
history of the republic has said of General 
Putnam and the six thousand men whom 
he had at Fishkill, “The royal generals did 
not seem to be much in fear of them. Per- 
haps a critical narrative of the events in the 
Highlands during these few days, in which 
the matter will appear in its true light, may 
yet be written,”—a hope which soon afler 
was scattered by that Confederate States 
cannon-ball which deprived us of an honored 
friend and the republic of an intelligent and 
upright citizen and gallant officer. 

On the evening of the 14th of October, 
when the expedition sailed from Fort Clim 
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ton, the brave and energetic Governor had 
with him, in the rear of New Windsor, only 
about a thousand men, including the frag- 
ments of those gallant regiments of Webb 
and Dubois, and the reniains of Lamb’s ar- 
tillery—those regiments which, eight days 
before, had so resolutely assisted in the de- 
fense of the forts in the Highlands. And, 
in the absence of all intelligence concerning 
the intentions of Sir Henry Clinton, he was 
arranging his plans for beating up the enemy 
in the rear of Fort Montgomery. Indeed, 
it was not until nine o’clock on the morning 
of the 15th, after Sir James Wallace had 
passed the upper line of obstructions, and 
was bounding “ with crowded sail and fair 
wind,” over the waters of the upper Hud- 
son, in the neighborhood of Newburg, that 
a light horseman from the river-guard bore 
to the Governor, in the rear of New Wind- 
sor, 2 very uncertain account of the passage 
through the Highlands of that new expedi- 
tion; and that information was so exceed- 
ingly indefinite that olde? soldiers than he 
might have been pardoned for delay in act- 
ing on it. But the Governor had already 
concluded what the enemy would probably 
do, in view of his oceupation of the High- 
lands and of his undisputed command of 
the waters of the Hudson; and he was not 
less well informed concerning the duty which 
in that case would necessarily devolve upon 
him. He had no occasion, therefore, to 
await the arrival of additional information, 
nor was it necessary for him then to waste 
time for any purpose. 

Leaving the regiments of Colonels Wood- 
hull and M’Clanghry and part of that of 
Colonel Hasbrouck, as a guard along the 
river—Colonel Hathorn and his regiment 
had gone to the southward to guard a quan- 
tity of arms toward headquarters, with or- 
ders to join the river-guard on his return— 
the Governor immediately moved in person 
with the remainder of his command by a 
forced march toward Kingston, which place, 
With unusual sagacity, he determined to be 
the enemy’s objective point. 

The column moved as rapidly as possible 
through Shawangunk Mountain, “to pre- 


vent delay in crossing Paltz River,” the 
Vou. IV.—21 
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Governor wrote, and down the western bank 
of the Waalkill, crossing the ferry where 
the Rosendale bridge now stands; and so 
hurried was the march and so few and brief 
were the halts, that the troops were unfitted 
for action from fatigue long before they 
could have reached Kingston, even if the 
enemy had remained long enough on the 
scene of his devastation to permit such an 
encounter, 

It is very evident that the Governor 
marched with the column during the whole 
of the day, inspiriting the troops with his 
example and arousing their drooping ener- 
gies with earnest appeals to their patriotism ; 
but, during the succeeding evening, proba- 
bly while the column was halting for refresh- 
ments or temporary repose, he certainly 
hastened forward in advance of it, reaching 
Kingston at an early hour whence, at ten 
o'clock, he sent a dispatch to General Put- 
nam with information of the surrender of 
General Burgoyne, and at one o'clock on 
the morning of the 16th, other dispatches to 
respectively, the commandant of the garri- 
son at Albany, and to General Gates, giving 
information to each concerning the move- 
ments and apparent purposes of the enemy, 
and offering to each such suggestions as, in 
his judgment, the emergency demanded. 
The column followed along the Greenkill 
road, but, as we shall see hereafter, only a 
portion of those who composed it—probably 
those who were most determined, and phys- 
ically best capable of enduring unusual fa- 
tigue—came near enough to the village on 
the following day to witness from the Kuy- 
kuyt the burning buildings, in each instance 
beyond all hope of salvation, and the greater 
number of the enemy in the distance re-em- 
barked and beyond its reach. 

While Sir James Wallace and Governor 
Clinton with their respective commands 
were thus severally hastening toward King- 
ston, each on his own designated line of. ap- 
proach, the Council and the inhabitants were 
equally earnest and active. It is not now 
known through whom nor at what hour, on 
the 15th, the Council received its first inti- 
mation of the approach of the Royal forces: 
but it is not improbable that the Governor’s 
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dispatch, written from “ near New Windsor, | 
15th Oct., 1777, 9 o’clock A. M.,” and ad- 
dressed to the Council, had conveyed to the 
doomed village the first intimation of its 
approaching destroyers. The Council wrote 
to the Governor at five o’clock on the same 
afternoon that the invading squadron was 
then ‘‘ opposite the Esopus Island and stand- 
‘ing up the river;” and at about nine o’clock 
on the same evening the Governor reached 
the village. 

It appears that the Governor’s injunctions 
to the Council, directing it to construct de- 
fenses for the protection of the landing- place 
and the village, had been promptly obeyed ; 
and two earthworks had been thrown up 
above Ponckhockie on the high ground 
which was subsequently known as “ Breast- 
works Hill.” <A party of militia, about one 
hundred and fifty in number, commanded 
by Colonel Levi Pawling, of Marbletown, 
and Colonel Johannes Snyder, of Kingston, 
occupied the position and manned the five 
pieces of artillery which were mounted 
there. 

When the intelligence of the approaching 
squadron was received, the alarm guns were 
fired for the purpose of arousing the dila- 
tory and of inciting all to prompt and ener- 
getic action; and an order was issued by the 
Council for the impressment of twenty-four 
wagons for the removal to a place of greater 
safety of that great quantity of public stores 
which had accumulated at that place. Of 
course, every one who resided either within 
the village or in its immediate vicinity was 
also earnestly employing all the means 
which he could control for the removal of 
his family and his individual property, if he 
had any, to some place which he supposed 
to be beyond the line of the approaching 
danger; and Kingston, during that day and 
the succeeding night, was a scene of the 
most intense excitement and untiring labor, 
and of the most resolute determination. 
The patriotic Governor of the State was 
also there during the latter part of the even- 
ing and the whole of the night, doubtless 
that his words of encouragement and his 
wise counsels might serve to strengthen the 





weak and to give courage to the timid. 
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In a letter to General Gates, written at 
one o'clock of that day, while the enemy 
was openly. preparing to land, he tells of the 
enemy’s preparations for landing. He says; 
“T have so few men with me that I can not 
say I have the best prospect of making so 
good a defense as might be wished.” And 
then, in terms which must be regarded as 
utterly inconsistent with the possession of 
such a personal knowledge of his own ap- 
proaching command, as has been claimed 
for him by those who have written on the 
subject, he continued: “A re-enforcement 
is on the way to me, which I left last night, 
and which I believe will not come up in 
season, and, at any rate, must be exceedingly 
fatigued.” 

Governor Clinton appears to have marched 
at the head of his command from New Brit- 
ain toward Kingston during the entire day, 
on the 15th, and during the evening of that 
day he had left the column on the road, and 
himself pushed forward to Kingston, reach- 
ing that village at nine o’clock; and during 
the night of the 15th and the morning and 
beginning of the afternoon of the 16th, he 
was actively engaged in preparing for the 
attack and in resisting the inveders. 

The approaching column of the Governor's 
feeble command was moved with great ra- 
pidity, making but few halts; and, worn 
out with fatigue, when it was ascertained 
that it could not reach Kingston in season 
to be of any service in the defense of that 
village, it rested at Marbletown, seven miles 
distant, whence a part of the command 
pushed forward, and actually reached the 
Kuykuyt, overlooking the village, in season, 
only, to witness the whole of it in flames, 
beyond all hope of salvation, and, in the 
distance, “the enemy nearly retired to his 
shipping.” 

The invading squadron had sailed up the 
river, from the chevauz-de-frise, at Pollopel’s 
Island, with a fair wind and taut sheets, 
during the 15th; and had cast anchor on the 
evening of that day, at Esopus Island, six 
miles below the Kingston landing. During 
the same day Governor Clinton had posted — 
guards along the western bank of the Hud- 
son, from the Highlands, northward, in or 
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der to prevent, as far as possible, the outrages 
of marauding parties of the enemy; and 
had hurried the remainder of his feeble 
command, by a forced march, northward, 
for the protection of the threatened village 
and the precious stores which had been gath- 
ered there. Of General Israel Putnam, who 
held the supreme command, thereabouts, and 
of the great body of Eastern troops, which he 
kept immediately around him, unemployed, 
near Fishkill, we need say nothing; indeed, 
nothing can be said of either him or them, 
except in earnest and unqualified condem- 
nation. The villagers, as soon as their dan- 
ger was ascertained, had employed all the 
resources which they could command for 
the removal of the property, public and pri- 
vate, which might become exposed to the 
invader; while the little party of militia, 
who had come together for the defense of 
the village, had been cheered by the per- 
sonal presence, as well as by the powerful 
example, of the Governor of the State, fresh 
from the scene of his resolute bravery, in 
the defense of the forts in the highlands. 

On the morning of the 16th, Sir James 
Wallace and his command weighed anchor ; 
and about nine o’clock the squadron rounded 
to, opposite Roundout Creek and the point. 
An armed galley, the Lady Washington, and 
the two batteries, above Ponckhockie, opened 
a fire on the unwelcome visitors, which was 
returned by the squadron; and the opera- 
tions of the day were thus commenced. 

About one o’clock in the afternoon, Gen- 
eral Vaughan detached a strong party of 
troops, some three or four hundred in num- 
ber, with orders to dislodge the militia from 
the earth-works ybove Ponckhockie, which 
had manifested an intention to oppose the 
landing of the troops; while, at the same 
time, the boats and light vessels of the squad- 
ron were directed by Sir James Wallace. to 
seize and destroy the Lady Washington, gal- 
ley, and two brigs, and a number of river- 
craft which had taken refuge in the creek. 

It is said, on undoubted authority, that 
General Vaughan, in obedience to that mil- 
itary maxim which forbids an advance in 
force while an adverse force, unmasked, oc- 
cupies a position on either flank, from which 
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the advancing column may be annoyed or 
its communications cut, was unwilling to 
march into the country toward the village; 
while Colonels Pawling and Snyder occupied 
those high grounds on his flank, and while 
the creek was filled with vessels, which in 
his absence, beyond supporting distance, 
might possibly annoy the squadron in his 
rear, and cut off his retreat; and, properly 
enough, these advance parties were sent out 
from both arms of the service to remove 
the obnoxious forces from the high grounds 
and the waters of the creek. 

The detachment of troops was accordingly 
landed at Pouckhockie, near Radley’s ferry- 
landing; and, without unnecessary delay, it 
hastened up the slope, toward the two earth- 
works. The militia that occupied those 
works, and served the five guns which were 
mounted on them, emulating the example 
which had been set before them in the High- 
lands, ten days before, and undoubtedly in- 
spired by the same-untiring chief who had 
personally headed the feeble garrison of 
Fort Montgomery on that occasion, main- 
tained its position with great resolution 
against the greatly superior and better 
equipped and better disciplined forces who 
assailed them, and only when resistance was 
no longer prudent, it spiked the five cannon 
and retired up the Rondout Creek, carry- 
ing with it the few wounded men of the 
party, and occasionally exchanging a shot 
with the victors. 

There were, at that time, only three houses 
where now stands the busy village of Rond- 
out, the site of this preliminary operation, 
and all of them were promptly burned by 
the enemy, while the boats from the armed 
vessels busied themselves with burning two 
brigs, the prison-ships, and all the small 
river craft which had found refuge in the 
creek, as well as all the buildings near by in 
which had been stored “‘all their apparatus,” 
as Sir James Wallace said. Just what that 
“apparatus” was will be ascertained in the 
fact that the only casualties reported by the 
naval arm of the expedition was that of 
Lieutenant Clark, of the Dependence, and 
two or three others, all of whom were “blown 
up” by a premature explosion in one of the 
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storehouses in which some of that “ appar- 
atus’’ had been deposited. 

The Lady Washington, however, by the 
good management of her commander and 
crew, was slipped through the hands of the 
invaders, and was run up the creek, and 
when just below the present site of Eddy- 
ville, she was scuttled and sunk. 

While the advance of the army and the 
detachment of small vessels of the fleet were 
thus employed, the main body of the land 
forces, commanded by General Vaughan in 
person, landed in a cove to the northward of 
Columbus Point, and moved toward the vil- 
lage of Kingston. When it had reached the 
top of the hill, it halted, until the advance had 
completed its work at Ponckhockie, and by 
way of the Strand road had joined it; and 
it is remembered that while the troops were 
thus halted, Alderman Jacobus Sefferts, of 
New York, a loyalist, who was then tempo- 
rarily living in Kingston, approached General 
Vaughan, and communicated to him the un- 
welcome intelligence that General Burgoyne 
had surrendered the great army which he 
commanded to the Americans, commanded 
by General Gates, near Saratoga, informa- 
tion of which had just then reached Kingston. 

It is said that a scattering fire was kept up 
on the column as it.marched toward the vil- 
lage; but General Vaughan with commend- 
able caution threw forward his light com- 
panies, deployed as skirmishers, and these 
and his flank-guards effectually protected the 
troops from the annoyance of the irregular 
marksmen, who had already commenced to 
harass him. It was said, however, by Gen- 
eral Vaughan, that shots were fired from the 
houses in the village as the column passed ; 
but “the unanimous voice of tradition de- 
clares that no resistance whatever was made 
after the troops reached the vicinity of the 
village ;” and, as in this instance, “ the voice 
of tradition” is in harmony with that of con- 
temporary American authorities generally, it 
is not impossible that the statement was made 
as a paltry shelter from the weight of indig- 
nation which, from every side, was hurled at 
the invaders, for their disregard of the rules 
of war and the demands of humanity, in their 
indiscriminate destruction of all that per- 
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tained to a defenseless village and its inhah. 
itants, whether belonging to, or occupied by, 
combatants or non-combatants. No time was 
lost, when the village had been reached and 
not occupied by the royal forces, since it was 
very evident that an attempt might not 
be made to cut off their retreat, if not to re- 
sist them face to face in the village. Ac- 
cordingly small parties were sent out to set 
fire to the houses of the leading Whigs, and 
so rapid were the movements of these incen- 
diaries, that the ancient records of the Dutch 
Church and some of the public archives—the 
the latter then stored in Judge Wynkoop’s 
house, on the corner of Fair and Pearl 
Streets—were removed only a few moments 
before the soldiers entered the buildings to 
plunder and burn them. 

The work of plunder and destruction was 
quickly and effectually executed; and with 
two exceptions, every building, public and 
and private within the village, together with 
its entire contents, was utterly destroyed. 
The long, one story stone dwelling house 
and the barn belonging to it, which stands 
on the westerly side of Wall Street, then be- 
longing to Tobias Van Steenburgh, and re- 
cently to his descendant, Abram T. Van 
Steenburgh, alone remained to indicate 
where Kingston had stood two or three 
hours before. 

It is said by a contemporary writer, that 
“there were destroyed three hundred and 
twenty-six houses, with a barn to almost 
every one of them filled with flour; besides 
grain of all kinds, much valuable furniture 
and effects, which the royal army disdained 
to take with them. Twelve thousand bar- 
rels of flour were burned, and they took, at 
the town, four pieces of cannon, with ten 
more upon the river, with one thousand one 
hundred and fifty stands of arms, while 4 
large quantity of powder was blown up.” 

It is a matter of dispute why the house 
and barn of Mr. Van Steenburgh were spared 
while all others without discrimination were 
ruthlessly burned. Some attributed the for 
bearance of the enemy in this case, to the fact 
that the premises were then occupied by & 
Mrs. Hammersley, a lady from New York, 
who was a relative or connection of some of 
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the officers among the invaders; and as 
there was such a lady from New York then 
living at Kingston, and'as that reason was 
also assigned at the time by one of the loyal 
newspapers of the day, it is not impossible 
that such was the case. 

As soon as the destruction of the village 
was insured, without waiting to see the com- 
pletion of his ruthless devastation, General 
Vaughan quickly called in the stragglers; and, 
with unusual rapidity, the troops hastened 
back to the river, and found safety on board 
thesquadron. They had been absent from the 
vessels only three hours, but during that short 
time they had leisurely marched not far from 
three miles; met and dispersed those who 
had ventured to oppose their progress; oc- 
eupied, plundered, and utterly destroyed a 
defenseless village, which, in importance and 
population, was second only in the State of 
New York to the cities of New York and 
Albany; gathered and secured their plun- 
der, among which were several negroes; re- 
treated not far from three miles; and re- 
embarked. No other evidence is necessary 
to show the reckless haste with which they 
had executed their barbarous work; and 
the smoking remains of the homes and prop- 
erties of three or four thousand shelterless 
and destitute human beings indicated be- 
yond a peradventure how thoroughly and 
how disastrously the work had been done. 

The loss of the Royal troops during this 
raid was “so inconsiderable that it is not at 
present worth while to mention,” General 
Vaughan said on the following day to Gen- 
eral Clinton; and the naval force was, also, 
exempted from all loss, except that already 
mentioned, which was occasioned by an ex- 
plosion in one of the storehouses at the Land- 
ing, by which Lieutenant Clark, of the De- 
pendence, with two or three others, was blown 
up and injured. 

It is not known how much in money value 
the loss was in this great destruction of 
homes and properties—the inhabitants of 
Kingston were not of that class who were 
wont to reduce their patriotism to dollars 
and cents, or to make matter of record for 
future use before Legislatures or Congresses, 
their own estimates of services rendered, of 
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losses sustained, or of sufferings endured. 
But the enemy himself has left a record of 
the extent of his own barbarism which can 
not reasonably be disputed; while the gen- 
eral wreck—‘*not leaving a house,” General 
Vaughan exultingly reported—bore ample 
testimony on the part of the sufferers of the 
thoroughness of the work of devastation and 
the general accuracy of the destroyer’s own 
narrative of his doings. 

The injury done to the inhabitants of 
Kingston and its vicinity was more than 
the greater number of them could well bear ; 
indeed, many who had been in comfortable, 
if not in affluent, circumstances, were re- 
duced to almost absolute want; and all alike 
were obliged to seek shelter and sustenance 
at some distance from the places where their 
pleasant homes had so recently stood. 

From various parts of the country sym- 
pathy and assistance were promptly sent to 
the sufferers, prominent among which was a 
letter of sympathy inclosing three thousand 
seven hundred and eleven pounds, ten shill- 
ings in money, which was sent from Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. But the savage cruelty 
of the invader was met, also, with an indig- 
nant cry “from all parts of the continent;” 
and it served also to steel the hearts and to 
nerve the arms of the people, the country 
over, rendering them more energetic and 
unbending in their opposition to the crown. 

It is proper to say that General Putnam, 
safely lodged on the opposite side of the 
Hudson, and surrounded by six thousand of 
his equally careful countrymen, appears to 
have known nothing whatever of the move- 
ments of the enemy within the territory 
which was under his official control, until 
on the evening of the 17th, the day after 
the destruction of Kingston, a letter from 
Governor Clinton informed him of the great 
disaster; and at five o’clock on the following 
morning he informed the Governor, in reply 
to that letter, as has been said by another 
intelligent writer, “that he was again pre- 
paring to be of some service, which prepara: 
tions, however, do not seem to have resulted 
in any damage to the enemy, even so far as 
it related to his operations on the eastern 
bank” of the Hudson, where the general 
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and his fleet-footed command then were. 
“Governor Clinton,” this writer very aptly 
continued, “ was a more dangerous foe.” 

Governor Clinton himself, in a letter to 
General Gates, written on the 21st of Octo- 
ber, said: “When I undertook, at the re- 
quest of General Putnam, to put myself at 
the head of a body of men to protect the 
Western Shores of Hudson River and to 
throw myself between the Enemy and your 
army, should they proceed up the River, I 
represented to him in strong terms the situ- 
ation of this part of the Country, thinly in- 
habited, and the interior part unsettled and 
separated from all assistance by a chain of 
mountains. In consequence of which rep- 
resentation, he agreed to let me have three 
thousand men, if the Eastern Militia should 
come in, as he expected they would, of which 
number, however, he hath not sent four 
hundred ;” and these were such, as is seen 
in his letter of 10th, as reasonably refused 
to cross the river for the Governor's assist- 
ance. “TI then clearly saw,” the Governor 
continued, to General Gates, “that it would 
be impossible for me to protect the country, 
unless I could be re-enforced from the North- 
ern Army [which at that moment was facing 
General Burgoyne and his grand army of 
invasion], which re-enforcements, from your 
letter, I had reason to expect. I wrote also 
to General Dickenson of New Jersey, upon the 
the same subject, and J am informed that he, 
notwithstanding the exposed situation of his 
own State, has ordered six hundred men to 
my brother’s assistance at New Windsor. 
Kingston hath been destroyed,” the Gov- 
ernor continued, “merely because I have 
been so deceived in my expectations of aa- 
sistance, that it was impossible to take meas- 
ures for its security.” 

It was the old story of the forts in the 
Highlands repeated. General Putnam and 
his New England command had cared more 
for their own individual safety and comfort 
and their own individual profit, than for 


the protection of those in New York, who 


were not New Englanders; and the same body 
of men who had rejoiced in their individual 
safety on the eastern bank of the Hudson 
when the two forts in the Highlands were at- 
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tacked and carried, ten days before, and who 
had quietly but promptly retired to Fishkill, 
beyond harm’s way, when those forts had 
been captured—throwing Fort Constitution, a 
Fort Independence, and the Continental yil- 
lage, with their precious stores, undisputed, 
into the hands of the enemy—now lingered, 
not only in personal safety, but without even 
taking measures, by means of scouts and out- 
posts, or otherwise, to secure information 
concerning the positions and the doings of 
the enemy who was before them. They 
rested in the recesses of Fishkill as securely 
and as unconcerned, respecting Sir Henry 
Clinton and the invading army, as they 
could have done had they been a thousand 
miles distant; and that, too, when one-half 
of those who were at Fishkill thus unem- 
ployed and uselessly idling away their time, 
would have been sufficient without other 
assistance to have sheltered Kingston from 
the blow which she had sustained, and the 
State of New York from that yet. more seri- 
ous loss of stores which, not only her own, 
but the Continental troops su sadly needed 
before the close of the ensuing Winter. 

On the day after the destruction of King- 
ston, the Governor’s jaded command, who, 
on the day preceding, had halted at Marble- 
town, reached the place where Kingston had 
been, and the Governor immediately de- 
tached ‘a party of light horse to reconnoiter, 
and to act in such manner as the motions 
of the enemy may direct.” At the same 
time the invaders moved farther up the 
river toward Saugerties, burning on their 
way, “the house, store-house, barn, etc., of 
Mr. Petrus Ten Broeck, a rebel general; the 
house, barn, and out-houses of Robert Gil- 
bert Livingston; and a house and mill be 
longing to Judge Livingston on the east side 
of the river.” 

On the 18th “another house, belonging 
Judge Livingston, one to Mr. John Living- 
ston, with three others, were destroyed in 
like manner.” 

The enemy remained up the river above 
Kingston landing, until the 28d of October. 
Adverse winds are said to have detained 
them until then; although they continued 
their work of plunder and destruction; end, 
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on the evening of that day, after having 
destroyed a sloop and a number of houses 
on both sides of the river, they came to, off 
that place, probably with the hope that 
they might complete their work of destruc- 
tion in that vicinity by securing and destroy- 
ing the galley, Lady Washington, which had 
slipped from their fingers on the 16th, when 
all else, thereabout, was converted into ashes. 

On the morning of the 24th of October the 
squadron weighed anchor and sailed down 
the river; and during the same afternoon it 
passed the upper line of obstructions at Pol- 
lopel’s Island and rejoined. the main bodies of 
the forces at Fort Clinton. 

The result of that expedition was not 
satisfactory to the friends of the home Gov- 
ernment, either in Europe or America. 
They complained bitterly, and not without 
reason, that during the week which was 
spent in the waters of the upper Hudson, 
above Kingston landing, Sir James Wallace 
and General Vaughan could have sailed up 
to Albany, sixty miles distant from King- 
ston, and made themselves masters of that 
very important place; and those who thus 
murmured were not slow to condemn in that 
connection, what they attributed to nothing 
else than the indecision and dilatoriness of 
Sir Henry Clinton and General Vaughan. 

There was, at that time, only a very feeble 
garrison at Albany, and the great body of 
the inhabitants in that vicinity had already 
strained every nerve and sent every availa- 
ble man into the field to oppose the advance 
toward the same place, of General Burgoyne 
and his powerful army. Besides, notwith- 
standing that great impending danger had 
been disarmed of many of its most alarming 
features at that time, the vanquished army 
had not yet been so completely secured that 
the inhabitants of Albany County felt at lib- 
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erty to discontinue their watchfulness; and 
the city and the adjacent country, therefore, 
could have presented little obstruction to 
such an enterprise, had such a one been 
undertaken. There is no reasonable doubt, 
therefore, that by a rapid, weli-directed dash, 
at any time during that important week, 
Albany could have been occupied and de- 
stroyed as Kingston had been, had such a 
movement been made; but the surrender of 
the army commanded by General Burgoyne, 
intelligence of which had reached the inva- 
ders only after they had commenced their 
work of plunder and destruction at Kingston 
landing, and while they were on their march 
toward and within a mile of the village itself, 
appears to have staggered them, and their 
caution had subsequently overcome their ap- 
petite, and had served to secure both Albany 
and the banks of the river above Saugerties 
from the scourge which had so completely 
desolated the country below that point. 

Probably had not the adverse news from 
Saratoga been received on the 16th, render- 
ing “the object of their going up the river” 
less urgent, the 18th, 19th, and 20th of the 
month, with their southerly -winds, would 
have afforded ample opportunity to have 
carried the expedition to Albany and ena- 
bled it to destroy that city also; while the 
“shift” of the wind to the north-west, on 
the evening of the 20th, with the “strong” 
wind which, subsequently, came from that 
point, would have carried it away, down the 
river, beyond the reach of General Gates, 
long before the expiration of the week, dur- 
ing which it really laid off Saugerties, Sir 
James and General Vaughan meanwhile be- 
littling themselves by organizing predatory 
excursions against solitary farm-houses, for 
the robbery of hen-roosts and for the increase 
of their individual plunder. 
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HE intellectual history of the eight- 

eenth century is thoroughly English. 
Whatever was accomplished in that era is 
due principally to the British. From them 
came the first impulse. Freedom of open 
criticism, the application of literature to 
politics, the positive and materialistic tend- 
encies of thought, the prosaic and somewhat 
vulgur tone of the literary productions, all 
generated in England. Like the Augustine 
age of France, this reign of English in- 
tellect divides into two halves. The first 
half of the Louis XIV era was activity and 
progress; the second, stagnation and decline. 
The English revolution is the dividing point. 
Almost all the literary as well as military 
superiority ended before 1688. The grand 
sidcle which had opened in much luster closed 
darkly. Its brightest luminaries went out 


one by one, and their places remained unfilled. 
Some, indeed, glimmered on, but their faint 
light shone only because the sky was dark; 


in the meridian splendor which had faded 
out, their pale beams would have been as 
invisible as stars at noontide. 

In English history the first half of the 
eighteenth century ushers in a destructive 
tendency against old institutions. A spirit 
of skepticism was gaining ground that dis- 
carded all accepted ideas ecclesiastical or 
political. It was so aggressive that it threat- 
ened the nation with moral prostration. A 
group of essayists, poets, and novelists had 
arisen who made their writings the vehicle 
for all public opinion, serving both as ex po- 
nent and guide. They dictated religion, 
morals, politics, and literature to the whole 
country. Creeds, manners, and ancient in- 
stitutions fell beneath their blows. Letters, 
hitherto looked upon merely as ornaments 
of society, now became its soul. Their in- 
fluence became so great that when authors 
flattered the heads of government, the latter 
were equally assiduous in playing the Me- 
cenas to them. There probably never was 
a time in which the alliance was so close 
between politicians and literary men. The 





poet Prior and the statesman Bolingbroke 
wrote to and of each other as “ Matt” and 
“Harry.” Pope, who was the representa- 
tive of the age, was proud to boast of his 
friendly intercourse with Bolingbroke, and 
of the assistance that Peterborough gave 
him in gardening: 

“There my retreat the best companions grace, 

Chiefs out of war, and statesmen out of place ; 


There St. John mingles with my friendly bowl, 
The feast of reason and the flow of soul. 


And he whose lightning pierced the Iberian lines, 
Now forms my quincunx, and now ranks my vines, 
Or tames the genius of the stubborn plain, 

Almost as quickly as he conquered Spain.” 

Need we wonder that the British metrop- 
olis became pervaded with the atmosphere 
of Parnassus, and that literature was the El 
Dorado of youth and old age? Dr. Hurst, 
writing of that brilliant period, thus de- 
scribes it: “Those were the days when clubs 
convened statedly in the neighborhood of 
the Strand, and where every night the attics 
of Grub Street poured out their throngs of 
quill-heroes, who were welcomed into the 
parlors of the nobility as cordially as to their 
own club-houses. The last new work en- 
gaged universal attention. Society was 
filled with rumors of books commenced, 
half-finished, plagiarized, successful, or de- 
funct. Literary respectability was the ‘open 
Sesame’ to social rank. There has never 
been a season when cultivated society was 
more embued with the mania of book- writ- 
ing and criticism than existed in England 
during at least three-quarters of the eight- 
eenth century. 

Had the purely subversive tendency of 
those literati succeeded, England would have 
been subjected to that outbreak of demo- 
cratic violence and irreligious fanaticism 
from which France suffered and is still suffer- 
ing. But beneath the ruins it had made, a 
new life began to bud and blossom from the 
dry stem of the Church. Most fertile germs 
of religious fervor were silently fructifying. 
They had sprung up within the old college 
walls of Oxford, and had been reared under 
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the zealous care of the Wesleys. In tender 
shoots Whitefield transplanted them to dif- 
ferent parts. And in the ripened fruit there 
came new seeds for Isaac Taylor and other 
devoted laborers of the British soil of divin- 
ity. Soon this conservative spirit took hold 
of the State also, and England was preserved 
within the bounds of common sense. 
Skepticism in theology and the revolu- 
tionary spirit in politics were not only 
checked, but permanently defeated. And 
Burke could say, in 1791, “‘ Who, born within 
the last forty years, has read one word of 
Collins and Toland and Tindal and Chubb 
and Morgan, and that whole race who called 
themselves Freethinkers? Who now reads 
Bolingbroke? Who ever read him through? 
Ask the booksellers of London what is be- 
come of all these lights of the world. Ina 
few years their few successors will go to the 
family vault of ‘all the Capulets.’” The 
very name Freethinker had become a word 
of contemptuous dislike. Men of common 
sense had given a distinct verdict in favor 
of conservatism in theology and in politics. 
The contests of a century had terminated in 


the triumph of moral order. 

The triumph, moreover, was not short- 
lived; this predominant tone of society in 
England still remains unchanged. Radical- 
ism and skepticism are still associated in the 
minds of most Englishmen with the horrors 
of the reign of terror and the vulgarity of 


Tom Paine. It is folly, or worse than folly, 
to designate the eighteenth century as “the 
lumber-room of dreary theological specula- 
tion and impracticable philosophy.” For 
out of that century came, or through it were 
transmitted, the seeds or germs which have 
made the present century, in some respects, 
the bright consummate flower of civiliza- 
tion. 

A most peculiar character of the eighteenth 
century was Joseph Priestley. He was both 
a scientist and a theologian, a philosopher 
and a politician. He linked the Deists with 
the Rationalists; he served the Conserva- 
tives and favored the Revolutionists. He 
was‘ born and bred in old England, and 
taught and died near the New ° England. 
The very year in which he saw the light of 
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this world was as disturbed as all the days 
of his long and active life. 

Walpole, the great “ peace minister,” was 
adjusting the national burdens, and Parlia- 
ment was busy with his celebrated Excise 
Bill—the first measure in which an English 
minister showed any real grasp of the prin- 
ciples of taxation. Every part of Walpole’s 
scheme has since been carried into eflect; 
but in 1733 he stood before his time. A 
violent agitation ensued. | Riots almost grew 
into revolts. The haughty, pompous, con- 
sequential, diminutive George II was on the 
throne; but his wife, the talented and pol- 
itic Prussian Princess, Caroline of Anspach, 
wielded the scepter. She could not be easily 
thwarted in her schemes. She insisted that 
this popular resistance should be put down 
by force of arms. Walpole, however, with 
noble self-command, replied, “I will not be 
the minister to enforce taxes at the expense 
of blood.” His wise counsel alone saved 
England from another revolution. 

In this same year, also, the peace of Eu- 
rope was broken afresh by the disputes about 
the Polish succession. The English court 
was eager for a hand in the fray, and Wal- 
pole had to stand pretty firm to maintain 
neutrality. ‘There are fifty thousand men 
slain this year in Europe,” he was able to 
say as the war went on, “and not one En- 
glishman.” 

Another bellicose agitation was caused by 
the accession of a French prince—Philip of 
Anjou—to the Spanish throne. The mer- 
chant class had built up a large trade with 
Spanish America during the long alliance 
with Spain from 1670 to the War of Succes- 
sion. But Philip opposed English trade ip 
his American dominions, and provoked fre- 
quent complications. Walpole, who strove 
to dispose justly of all disputes, was abused 
as “the cur dog of England and the spaniel 
of France.” In vain he strove to pacify 
the frenzy of one country to gratify the 
pride of the other. In 1739 war alone would 
satisfy. Walpole was asked to carry out the 
national will. ‘They may ring their bells 
now,” the minister said bitterly, as peals 
and bonfires welcomed his defeat, “but they 
will soon be wringing their hands.” And 
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his. prediction was realized. In 1742 he re- 
signed office. A hundred years after Ma- 
caulay wrote, “The praise to which Walpole 
is fairly entitled is this, that he understood 
the true interests of his country better than 
any of his contemporaries.” 

Joseph Priestley’s native place was Birs- 
tal, Fieldhead, a hamlet six miles south- 
west of Leeds. That city was then already 
the center of English manufacture, yet very 
unlike the Leeds of to-day. Its population 
is now thirty-seven times as large. Then its 
principal fabric was woolen; now that con- 
stitutes only one-third of English manufac- 
tures—that of cotton being about two and 
a half times as large, and iron standing sec- 
ond. Priestley’s father was himself a-wool- 
dresser; indeed, nearly all the dwellers 
around Leeds were engaged in that manu- 
facture. Wool was then the second produce 
of England—corn being the staple. Her 
meadows were famous for the breed of sheep; 
her chancellor sat upon the woolsack. In or- 
der to foster the manufacture of woolen goods, 
Edward III had imported families of cloth- 
workers from the Netherlands. Various 
statutes had also been passed in the second 
half of the seventeenth century to encour- 
age home manufacture and to exclude for- 
eign goods. In 1696 the latter were abso- 
lutely prohibited. 

When Priestley was only a youth of six, 
his mother died, and as his father was too 
poor properly to educate the boy, a paternal 
aunt gave him a home and sent him to a 
grammar school. He was taught Latin and 
the elements of Greek. His vacations were 
devoted to the study of Hebrew under a 
dissenting minister; and when he had ac- 


quired some proficiency in this language he’ 


took up the study of Chaldee, Syriac, and 
Arabic. His health failing, he was put in a 
count'ng-house. Yet even there he contin- 
ued his studies. Without the aid of a mas- 
ter he acquired some knowledge of the 
French, Italian, and German, At the age 
of nineteen he became a theological student 
in thedissenting academy at Daventry—now 
incorporated with New College, London. 
His parents were both Calvinists; so also 
was his aunt, who had omitted no opportu- 
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quent discussion. 











nity of inculeating the importance of the 
Calvinistic doctrine. But differences of 
opinion on doctrinal points were not with 
her sufficient ground for rejecting the society 
of those whom she believed to be virtuous 
and enlightened, and her house became a re- 
sort of many men of many faiths. In their 
discussions young Priestley took great inter- 
est—and they muy be supposed to have had 
considerable influence in leading him to a 
systematic examination of the grounds upon 
which he had rested his own belief. To the 
surprise of his friends he avowed himself a 
believer in the doctrines of Arminius, 
though, as he himself tells us of this period 
of his life, “I by no means rejected the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, or that of the Atone- 
ment.” 

At the academy he found the professors 
and students about equally agitated. Lib- 
erty and necessity, the sleep of the soul, ete., 
and all the articles of theological orthodoxy 
and heresy, were topics of animated and fre- 
The spirit of controversy 
thus excited was in some measure fostered 
by the plan regulating their studies. Cer- 
tain works on both sides of every question the 
students were required to peruse and form an 
abridgment of for future use. Before many 
months reading Priestley felt called upon to 
renounce the greater number of the theologi- 

al and metaphysical opinions which he had 
imbided in early youth, and thus, he him- 
self observes, “I came to embrace what is 
generally the heterodox side of the question; 
but notwithstanding the great free- 
dom of our debates, the extreme of heresy 
among us was Arianism, and all of us, I be- 
lieve, left the academy with a belief, more or 
less qualified, of the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment.” 

His way wardness did not interfere with his 
graduation. In 1755 he became assistant min- 
ister to an Independent congregation at 
Needham Market, in Suffolk. Here he made 
himself unpopular by renouncing the doce 
trine of the Atonement, and in three years 
left, in rather bad repute because of his her- 
esy. He found a temporary engagement at 
Nantwich, in Cheshire, but was again unpop- 
ular, and next engaged in teaching with some 
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success, and was finally chosen Professor of 
Belles-lettres in Warrington Academy. Dur- 
ing the ten years following he produced half 
a dozen thoughtful works on widely vary- 
ing subjects—works which of themselves 
would have given him fame. He busied 
himself in politics, too, and became known 
as a vigorous lecturer. He was still poor, 
but by dint of strict economy he secured an 
air-pump and an electrical machine, and be- 
gan his scientific researches, which ulti- 
mately resulted in giving him widest fame. 

While at Needham, he informs us, in his 
autobiography, a careful examination of the 
Old and New Testaments convinced him 
that ‘the doctrine of the Atonement, even 
in its most qualified sense, had no counte- 
nance either from Scripture or reason,” and 
induced him to compcse his work entitled, 
“The Scripture Doctrine of Remission, which 
shows that the Death of Christ is no proper 
Sacrifice nor Satisfaction for Sin; but that 
Pardon is dispensed solely on account of a 
Personal Repentance of the Sinner.” It 
was published in 1761, the year in which he 
removed from Nantwich to Warrington 
His leading theological doctrine 


Academy. 
appears to have been that the Bible is in- 
deed a divine revelation, made from God to 
man through Christ, himself a man and no 


more, nor claiming to be more. He seems 
to have rejected all theological dogmas which 
appeared to him to rest solely upon the in- 
terpretation put upon certain passages of the 
Bible by ecclesiastical authority. Even the 
fundamental doctrines of the Trinity and of 
the Atonement he did not consider as war- 
ranted by Scripture, when read by the light 
of hisown heart and understanding. It does 
not, however, appear that these doctrinal 
errors produced any morally evil results. 

A visit to the metropolis was the occasion 
of his introduction to our own celebrated 
countryman, Dr. Franklin, to Dr. Price, and 
others. To the first of these he communi- 
cated his idea of writing a historical account 
of electrical discoveries, if provided with 
the requisite books. These Dr. Franklin 
procured, and before the end of the year 
Priestley sent him a copy of “The History 
and Present State of Electricity, with Orig- 
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inal Experiments” in print, though five hours 
of every day had been spent in teaching, be- 
sides which he had kept up an active philos- 
ophical correspondence. By his devotion to 
learning and his persistent scrutiny of na- 
ture, Priestley now unraveled many a tangled 
web of science; but as he drew nearer nat- 
ural truth, he became more and more es- 
tranged from truth, and by his hot temper 
and hasty utterances he alienated his best 
friends. A disagreement between the trus- 
tees and the professors of the academy can- 
celled his appointment at Warrington, 1767. 
His next engagement was with a large con- 
gregation at Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds. 

His home was near a brewery. Its chem- 
ical workings engaged his attention, and be- 
came the stimulus for the study of pneumat- 
ics. In 1772-he brought out, as a result of 
these investigations, a pamphlet on “Im- 
pregnating Water with Fixed Air.” The 
same year he communicated to the Royal 
fociety his “ Observations on Different Kinds 
of Air,” to which the Copley medal was 
awarded in 1778. ‘No one,” observes Dr. 
Thomson, “ever entered upon the study of 
chemistry with more disadvantages than 
Dr. Priestley, and yet few have occupied a 
more dignified station in it, or contributed 
a greater number of new and important 
facts. ‘The career which he selected was 
new, and ‘he entered upon it free from those . 
prejudices which warped the judgment and 
limited the views of those who had been 
regularly bred to science. He possessed a 
sagacity capable of overcoming every obsta- 
cle, and a turn of observation which enabled 
him to profit by every phenomenon which 
presented itself to his view. His habits 
of regularity were such that every thing 
was registered as soon as observed. He was 
perfectly sincere and unaffected, and the dis- 
covery of truth seems to have been in every 
case his real and undisguised object.” 

Priestley originated other modes of inves- 
tigation, and, indeed, nearly all that is now 
known of the gases has its foundation in the 
discoveries he made. His discovery of oxy- 
gen alone rivaled in importance Newton’s 
great discovery of gravitation. “It formed 
one of the great eras in the progress of 
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human knowledge.” In the words of Profes- 
sor Youmans, “it put an end to old theor- 
ies, laid the foundation of modern chemical 
science, and furnished the master-key by 
which man has been enabled to open the 
mysteries of nature.” Of its great practi- 
cal consequences, Professor Liebig observes: 
“Since the discovery of oxygen the civilized 
world has undergone a revolution in man- 
ners and customs. The knowledge of the 
composition of the atmosphere, of the solid 
crust of the earth, of water, and of their in- 
fluence upon the life of plants and animals, 
was linked with that discovery. The success- 
ful pursuit of innumerable trades and manu- 
factures, and the profitable separation of met- 
als from their ores, also stand in the closest 
connection therewith. It may be well said 
, that the material prosperity of empires has 
increased, and the fortune of every individ- 
ual has been augmented in proportion.” 
The pneumatic trough, a vessel by means 
of which chemists collect gas, was also in 
good part invented by Priestley. He experi- 
mented untiringly, and gave to the world a 
detailed account of almost every observa- 
tion he made. For a time he was the idol 
of men of science. All Europe did him 
honor. At the height of his reputation he 
became companion to the Earl of Shel- 
bourne, with whom he traveled seven years 
on the Continent. In 1789 he settled in 
Birmingham, where he proceeded actively 
with his philosophical and theological re- 
searches, and was also pastor to a dissenting 
congregation. 

Having been told by certain Parisian sa- 
vans that he was the only man they had ever 
known, of any understanding, who believed 
in Christianity, Priestley wrote, in reply, the 
“Letters to a Philosophical Unbeliever” 
(1789), and various works, containing criti- 
cism on the doctrines of Hume and others. 
He was now laughed at in Paris as a be- 
liever, while at home he was branded as an 
atheist. To escape the odium arising from 


the latter imputation, he published his “ Dis- 
quisition Relating to Matter and Spirit.” 
In this work, while he partly materializes 
spirit, he at the same time partly spiritualizes 
He holds, however, that our hopes 


matter. 
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of resurrection must rest solely on the truth 
of the Christian revelation, and that on 
science they have no foundation whatever, 
The doctrines of a Revelation and a Resur. 
rection appear with him to support one an- 
other. He accepted Revelation, because it 
declared a Resurrection ; and he believed in 
a Resurrection, because he found it declared 
in the Revelation. Yet in his “Introduce 
tory Dissertation to Hartley’s Observation 
on Man,” he expressed doubts again con- 
cerning the immateriality of the sentient 
principle in man; and in the “ Doctrine of 
Necessity ””"—another elucidation of Hart- 
ley—largely denied the Christian doctrine 
of Revelation. 

But among the many points of Church 
dogma called in question or altogether re- 
pudiated, Dr. Priestley thus far had not 
openly touched the doctrine of the Trinity, 
This is the more strange, as in a letter writ- 
ten by him to Mr. Henderson, dated August, 
1774, he has left a confession of his faith at 
that time. “I believe,” he writes, “the 
prophecies in our Bible were giyen by God; 
that the Gospels are true; that the doc- 
trine of original sin is absurd; that the 
Spirit of God only assists our apprehen- 
sion; that the foreknowledge of God, held 
by the Arminians, is equal to the decree of 
God held by the Calvinists; that they are 
both wrong; and the truth is, the pains of 
hell are purgatory. Many things I yet doubt 
of; among these are the Trinity and the 
mediation of Christ.” 

In 1782 Dr. Priestley published “ History 
of the Corruptions of Christianity (two vol- 
umns 8yo), a work which led to the most 
exciting controversy in the latter half of 
last century. A refutation of the argu 
ments contained in it was proposed for one 
of the Hague prize essays; and in 1785 the 
work itself was burned by the hangman in 
the city of Dort. Nothing daunted, he fol- 
lowed up this work by a “History of Early 
Opinions Concerning Jesus Christ.” He was 
soon involved in a literary warfare. Be 
sides all this Priestley was as deeply con- 
cerned in ecclesiastical and civil questions. 
He espoused the cause of religious liberty, 
and in the pursuit of what he considered to 
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be the rights of the Dissenters he became the 
author of some twenty volumes. He was 
also avowedly partial to the French Revolu- 
tion, and as he was a man of strong speech 
and stinging pen he excited the hatred of 
those who opposed him. The Tories finally 
succeeded in driving popular excitement to 
such a pitch that he was attacked in the 
streets. He was unyielding still, though 
riots occurred and his life was threatened. 
In July, 1791, finally, an angry mob entered 
his home and set fire to his library, man- 
uscripts, and costly apparatus. His papers, 
torn in scraps, carpeted the roads around his 
desolated home. He fled for his life to 
Hackney, where he became the successor of 
his deceased friend, Dr. Price, and so far as 
money could restore what he had lost, it was 
liberally given. But his sentiments were un- 
changed, and he was none the less outspoken 
because of misuse; and at last, conceiving 
himself not to be secure from popular rage, 
he embarked for America. 

In the United States he was received with 
enthusiasm as a martyr to Republican prin- 


ciples. He was offered a professor's chair in 
Philadelphia, which, however, he declined— 
for notwithstanding his unparalleled attain- 
ments, he modestly felt the want of an early 
systematic training in the sciences—and re- 
tiring to Northumberland, he was soon again 


absorbed in his studies. But even here be- 
fore long he was in the midst of a bitter 
controversy. He had contemplated no diffi- 
eulty in forming a Unitarian congregation 
in America; but in this he was greatly dis- 
appointed. He found that the majority dis- 
regarded religion, and those who paid any 
attention to it were more afraid of his doc- 
trines than desirous of hearing them. The 
democracy he espoused was unpalatably 
French; the inconsistency of his religious 
doctrines laid him open to ridicule, and, as 
he could not long remain silent, a host of 
critics was soon arrayed against him. His 
later writings were mostly in defense of his 
doctrines and discoveries, and his experi- 
ments in America did not prove as suc- 
cessful as those of his earlier years. But 


unto the day of his death, February 6, 1804, | 


he continued to pursue his literary and 
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scientific pursuits with as much ardor as he 
had shown at any period of his active life. 
On his death-bed he expressed the satisfac- 
tion he derived from the consciousness of 
having led a useful life and the confidence 
he felt in a future state—in a happy immor- 
tality. When his death became known the 
French were the first people to pay honor to 
his memory. At Paris, his éloye was read 
by Cuvier before the National Institute. 

Priestley has given us his autobiography 
down to March 24, 1795. He was a man of 
irreproachable moral and domestic character, 
remarkable for zeal, for truth, patience, and 
serenity of temper. In his family he ever 
maintained the worship of God. But in the 
world he appears to have been fearless in pro- 
claiming his convictions, however negative. 
Few men in modern times have written so 
much, or with such facility; yet he seldom 
spent more than six oreight hours aday inany 
labor which required much mental exertion. 
A habit of regularity extended itself to all his 
studies. He never read a book without de- 
termining in his own mind when he would 
finish it; and at the beginning of every year 
he arranged the plan of his literary pursuits 
and scientific researches. He labored under 
a great defect, which, however, was not a 
very considerable impediment to his prog- 
ress. He sometimes lost all ideas both of 
persons and things with which he had been 
conversant. He always did immediately 
what he had to perform. Though he rose 
early and dispatched his more serious pur- 
suits in the morning, yet he was as well quali- 
fied for mental exertion at one time of the day 
as at another. All seasons were equal to 
him, early or late, before dinner or after. 
He could also write without inconvenience 
by the parlor fire, with his wife and children 
about him, and occasionally talking to them. 
In the range of his writings he was encyclo- 
pedic. His seventy to eighty volumes give 
many opinions fanciful and erroneous; yet 
was hardly a subject touched by Priestley’s 
pen that was not the brighter and shapelier 
because of his genius. 

Rarely has a man been more variously 
estimated than Priestley. In Blackwood’s 
(1885) he is characterized as “a shallow 
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scholar, an empirical philosopher, who stum- 
bled on his discoveries and lacked the logical 
capacity usefully to apply them, a malcon- 
tent politician and a heretical religion- 
ist.” Dr. Parr, on the contrary, speaks of 
Priestley’s attainments as numerous without 
a parallel, his talents as superlatively great, 
and his morals as correct without austerity, 
and exemplary without ostentation. These 
estimates are certainly diverse, but possibly 
they are equally near the truth. 

Priestley was much more of an experi- 
mentalist than a philosopher. In religion 
as well as in science he sought novelties. 
Facts, and facts only, could satisfy him. 
But his caprice was as noticeable as his pos- 
itiveness, and his logical inconsistencies were 
gross. A queer instance of this is found in 
his adherance to the theory of “ phlogiston,” 
the supposed principle of inflammability, or 
the matter of fire in composition with other 
bodies, the absurdity of which was shown 
by his own discovery of oxygen. 

As a man of science, Priestley has left his 
mark upon his age. But besides being a 
scientist he aimed at being a metaphysician, 
a theologian, a politician, a classical scholar, 
and a historian, With an amazing intre- 
pidity he plunged into tasks, the effective 
performance of which would have demanded 
the labors of a lifetime. With the charge 
of thirty youths on his hands, he proposes 
to write an ecclesiastical history, and soon 
afterwards observes that a fresh translation 
of the Old Testament would “not be a very 
formidable task.” He carried on all manner 
of controversies upon their own ground with 
Horsley and Badcock, with Price, Béatty, 
and the Scotch philosophers, with Gibbon 
and the skeptics, and yet often labored for 
hours a day at his chemical experiments. 
So discursive a thinker could hardly do much 
thorough work, nor really work out or co- 
ordinate his own opinions. It is not now 
for the first time remarked that the minds 
best fitted for prosecuting the labors of ex- 
perimental philosophy are by no means those 
from which we expect light to be cast into 
the more obsenre region of metaphysical 
analysis. ‘ P-iestley’s mind,” says Leslie 
Stephen, “was objective to an extreme; he 
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could fix his faith upon nothing which had 
not the evidence of sense in some way or other 
impressed upon it. Science, morals, politics, 
philosophy, religion, all came to him under 
the type of the sensational. The most spir- 
itual ideas were obliged to be cast into a 
material mold before they could commend 
themselves to his judgment or conscience, 
His intellect was rapid to an extraordinary 
degree; he saw the bearings of a question 
according to its principles at a glance, and 
embodied his thoughts in volumes, while 
many other men would hardly have sketched 
out their plan. All this, though admirable 
in the man of action, was not the tempera- 
ment to form the solid metaphysician ;- nay, 
it was precisely opposed to that deep, reflect- 
ive habit, that sinking into one’s own in- 
most consciousness, and from which alone 
speculative philosophy can obtain light and 
advancement.” 

It would be in vain, therefore, to antici- 
pate any great force or originality in Priest- 
ley’s speculations. At best, he was a quick 
reflector of the current opinions of his time 
and class, and able to run up hasty theories 
of sufficient apparent stability to afford a 
temporary refuge amid the storm of conflict- 
ingelements. With such tendencies of mind, 
therefore, and living in an age the whole 
bearing of which was away from the ideal 
to the sensational, it is not surprising that 
Priestley entered with energy into those 
principles of Hartley from which he hoped 
to reduce all mental science to a branch of 
physical investigation. 

His metaphysical creed is gleaned from his 
“ Examination of Reid, Beattie, and Oswald.” 
In fact, it is declared in one extraordinary 
sentence, where he affirms that “something 
has been done in the field of knowledge by 
Descartes, very much by Locke, but most 
of all by Hartley, who has thrown more use- 
ful light upon the theory of the mind than 
Newton did upon the theory of the natural 
world,” Priestley rested the truth of mate 
rialism wpon two deductions. The first was 
that thought and sensation are essentially 
the same thing—that the whole variety of 
our ideas, however abstract and refined they 
may become, are, nevertheless, but the mo¢ 
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jfications of the sensational faculty. This 
doctrine had been more fully maintained in 
France by Condillac, and is a crude antici- 
pation of the positive view. The second 
deduction was, that all sensation, and, con- 
sequently, all thought, arises from the affec- 
tions of our material organization, and, 
therefore, consists entirely in the motion of 
the material particles of which the nerves 
and brains are composed. It is but justice, 
however, here to add that Priestley did not 
push his materialism so fur as to evolve any 
conclusions contrary to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of man’s natural religion, or to invali- 
date the evidence of a future state; for in the 
full conviction of these truths he not only 
died but lived. 

Instead of distinctly inferring with mod- 
ern positiveists that we can show nothing 
of the ultimate nature either of mind or 
body, Priestley adopted the view that the 
soul is itself material. According to his 
quaint illustration, it resembles a razor. The 
power of thought inheres in it as the power 
of cutting in the razor. The razor dissolved 
in acids, is annihilated; and the body de- 
stroyed by putrefaction, the power of think- 
ing ceases. But the particles remain in each 
case; and the soul, like the razor, may again 
be put together. The advantage of this 
doctrine, according to Priestly, was that it 
confirmed Bishop Law’s theory of the seat 
of the soul. The soul being, in fact, a piece 
of mechanism, is taken to pieces at death, 
and though it may afterwards be put to- 
gether again by divine power, there is no 
ground for the superstitions embodied in the 
doctrine of purgatory. Moreover, it strik- 
ingly confirms the Socinian doctrine by re- 
moving all pretext for a belief in the pre- 
existence of Christ. 

To sum up, then, the precise influence of 
Priestley upon the progressof sensationalism 
in afew words: He succeeded in cutting the 
last tie which had held Hartley to the poor 
remains of spiritualism. He reduced the 
whole phenomena of mind to organic pro- 
cesses—the mind itself to material organiza- 
tion, and mental philosophy to a physical 
science. The whole existing order of things 
being an elaborate piece of mechanism, we 
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infer the Almighty Mechanist by the famil- 
iar watch argument. Indeed, the Deity 


himself becomes almost phenomenal, and 
Priestley has considerable trouble in saving 
him from materiality. 


He denies that a be- 
lief in his immateriality would increase our 
reverence for him, and declares that he must 
be in some sense extended, and have some 
common property with the matter upon 
which he acts. It would seem, indeed, that 
God is rather matter of a different kind from 
the ordinary than in any strict sense imma- 
terial. 

If Priestley was great as a scientist and 
ambitious as a philosopher, he failed as a 
theologian. His writings in that depart- 
ment were many, but his auditory has de- 
creased continually. He is now remembered 
principally as the author of a work apologetic 
for Unitarianism. The “Corruptions of 
Christianity” was intended also as a polemic 
against Romanism and orthodox Protestant- 
ism. But as such it was, and remains, a 
failure. The Socinians alone recall with 
pride the work which Priestley, the theolo- 
gian, wrought. His position is easily de- 
fined. He writes as a Protestant, and charges 
the Papacy with corrupting tendencies. But 
he charges the corruptions back to the earli- 
est of the post-apostolic writers, and includes 
among the ‘corruptions the Trinitarian doc- 
trines. He makes Christ 2 mere man. He 
places the writers of the New Testament on 
the same level with Thucydides or Tacitus, 
while he still believes in the miracles. He 
is compelled, moreover, to accept the Prot- 
estant theory that there was in the earliest 
ages a body of absolutely sound doctrine, 
though, in the effort to identify this with 
Unitarianism, he is driven to great straits, 
and forced to discover it in obscure sects, 
and to make inferences from the negative 
argument of silence rather than from pos- 
itive assertions. Though he makes free with 
the reasoning of the apostles, he can not 
give up their authority. Accepting without ° 
question the authenticity of the Gospels, he 
labors to interpret them in the Unitarian 
sense. He could not see that the real diffi- 
culty is the admission of supernatural agency, 
and that to call a miracle a very little one is 
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only to encounter the whole weight of ration- 
alist and of orthodox hostility. His aim, as 
he explains in his Preface, is to show ‘‘ what 
circumstances in the state of things [notice 
this slipshod style], and especially of other 
prevailing opinions and prejudices,” favored 
the introduction of new doctrines. He 
hopes that this “historical method will be 
found to be one of the most satisfactory 
modes of argumentation.” Obviously, a 
writer thus incompetent to appreciate the 
bearings of the most vital doctrines of Chris- 
tianity was not a very competent historian 
of thought. 

Priestley had avowedly taken much of his 
information at second-hand. To have writ- 
ten exclusively from original sources would, 
as he remarks, have taken more than a life- 
time; and what is the use of other men’s 
labors if they are not to save trouble for our- 
selves? He had, however, as he expressed 
with unlucky candor, “looked carefully 
through” many of the writings of the early 
fathers. Looking through involves much 
overlooking, as it produces many downright 
blunders. He confesses, though, the en- 
deavors to extenuate the importance of some 
of these errors. When he was replied to by 
Dr. Horsley, the trained scholarship of that 
orthodox divine readily asserted its superi- 
ority over Priestley’s desultory cram; and 
such palpable blots perhaps injured the 
credit of the writer even more than their 
intrinsic value justified. It was, however, 
abundantly clear that Priestley was a rash 
and unqualified critic. 

His main proposition was that the earliest 
Christians were Unitarians; and that Uni- 
tarianism remained for a long time the creed 
of the masses, and was, therefore, not con- 
demned as a heresy, though the cultivated 
Christians had adopted the Trinitarian views. 
When confronted by testimonies from such 
early writings as the epistle of Barnabas or 
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the Ignatian epistles, he takes refuge jn 
vague assertions of interpolations, while ob-: 
viously quite unable to say how fur the in- 
terpolations, admitted to some extent, really 
injured the value of the documents as eyj- 
dence. The truth is, as Horsley charged, 
“Priestley reasoned in a circle.” “So long,” 
says Horsley, “as the sixth page of the first 
volume of Dr. Priestley’s shall be extant, the 
masters of the dialectic art will be at no loss 
for an example of the circulating syllogism.” 

Priestley evinced the full force of his in- 
consistency most in the list he gave of 
“maxims of historical criticism.” These 
are sound enough as far as they go, but they 
avoid the really critical question as to an 
admission of supernatural agency. And 
here he so acted because he was himself 
willing to accept the miraculous as long as 
it was in his favor. This, and his desire to 
assign the latest possible date to the origin 
and prevalence of the belief, and ‘his quiet 
assumption of the absolute authenticity of 
all the primary documents, whilst rashly 
attacking the authority of all the later doc 


uments, brings him into such an incoherent 
position, and causes him to apply his canons 
of criticism so fitfully, that his performance 


borders on the ridiculous. It certainly gave 
an unmistakable triumph to his opponents, 
Yet, undaunted by this defeat, Priestley 
returned to the charge in his “History of 
Early Opinions Concerning Christ” (1786, 
four vols., octavo)—“ the result,” as Horsley 
sneers, “ of a whole two years’ study of the 
writers of antiquity.” Even Horsley scorn- 
fully declined to take the trouble of reading 
it. He states what may well be believed, 
that it had a very slow sale. Perhaps it 
will be our easiest course to follow Horsley’s 
example, and allow the copies to “inno- 
cently rot in the printer’s warehouse,” or 
the other receptacles into which time or for- 
tune may have drifted them. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


HE outward life ran very smoothly in 
T the Thorn household after the excite- 
ment preceding and following Floy’s depart- 
ure. Aunt Patience realizing that youth’s 
proper heritage is happiness, kept her own 
secret anxieties for the ear of her heavenly 
Father, and gave herself to brightening the 
days for Ruby and for Hugh. 

Mrs. Thorn mourned for her daughter in 
away that interfered more with others’ com- 
fort than it did with her own. Richard 
seemed to have no thought but business, and 
Hugh, by dint of perseverance, persuaded 
his father to secure him a position in the 
house. The duties were light, the salary 
lighter; but the young man had, what he 
desired, the opportunity to observe men, and 
to familiarize himself with practical things. 
He was an acute observer, and made use of 
every advantage, as if some prophetic voice 
had told him he would need whatever he 
could learn. His readiness for any service, 
absence of all pretension, eagerness to aid 
those below, and to learn from those above, 
soon made him a favorite. The force and 
gentleness of his character found ready rec- 
ognition in the community of men to which 
his new life introduced him, and men who 
feared his father drew near and loved the son. 
And Richard could not refrain from frequent 
expressions of regret that Hugh, if equal to 
active life, should not choose a profession. 
But to all objections the son replied : 

“This seems to be my bent, father, and so 
far I am successful and happy, and I like the 


contact with men, the real hand to hand’ 


fight with every-day things.” 

But Richard did not perceive that while 
every smallest detail of duty was performed 
with scrupulous exactness, yet without any 
prying or artifice, the great and general con- 
dition and interests of the house were being 
comprehended by a mind that seemed to 
take in every thing, and to lose nothing it 
once observed. 

Happy days were these for Ruby, who en- 
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‘might not last. 





tered with delight into Hugh’s new life, and 
enjoyed their hours together all the more 
because of separation. She helped Aunt 
Patience to mother him, waiting to see if a 
speck of dust clung to his coat when he 
went out, and watching for him to return at 
night. His broad shoulders looked quite 
equal to the burden of life, his crutch was 
gradually displaced by a cane, and his rarely 
fine head and noble countenance made him 
a marked man wherever he passed, and now 
that he was happy with the consciousness 
that he was acquiring ability to be of use, 
his whole bearing was one of such manly 
vigor as to inspire confidence in his power. 
He felt sure, if he only kept on, that he 
should come to such a knowledge of all their 
business affairs as would enable him to be 
of service if trouble came, and this was the 
inward secret purpose that animated his 
task. . 

Aunt Patience was so full of joy at seeing 
the spirit of healthful, cheerful happiness 
pervading the young lives so dear to her, that 
she almost forgot her dread and fear that it 
She did not, however, for- 
get to watch and to pray; for her own soul 
could not move entirely from under the 
shadow of the fear of Richard’s fall from the 
high integrity that to her was more pre- 
cious than aught else in life. 

The letter containing the money did not 
come; but Ruby was not troubled, believ- . 
ing Marah had thought better of sending, 
and would come and bring it herself. Aunt 
Patience told her she had written to Marah. 
But Aunt Patty’s letter reached the Thorn 
plantation after Marah had gone, —after 
Lloyd Allan had gone also on his errand 
North. 

Graham stayed upon the place at first, 
waiting in the faith that Marah’s insane love 
and longing would lead her back, but still 
she did not come. Then he set on foot in- 
quiries for her in every direction, but still 
with no result. He resorted to carefully 
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worded advertisements assuring her of safety 
and protection, in the vain hope of beguil- 
ing her back; but if she saw them she did 
not trust them. He would have sent Aunt 
Patty’s letter back to the care of Richard 
Thorn, but his heart called him strongly 
northward, and he finally decided to be the 
bearer of it himself, if he could first insure 
protection to the much-wronged creature to 
whose safety he felt pledged. To this end 
old Pete was summoned. 

“The property is now mine,” said Gra- 
ham, “and I wish Marah to take charge of 
iton her return. When she comes back you 
are to tell her that I leave every thing to 
her in my absence, and if she chooses to em- 
ploy you, you will still remain. You can 
probably have your home here, and by and 
by I will buy you, and give you your free- 
dom if you do every thing in your power to 
be of service to Marah.” 

Pete took his lesson humbly, and pulled 
his gray wool in token of respectful sub- 
mission. Graham dismissed him with some 
misgivings, yet he did not know any thing 
better to do. 

Poor Marah! hiding or hastening away, 
in her blindness and terror, from the best 
friend she had ever known. 

It was late Summer when Florence and 
Harry sailed, and never was there an Au- 
tumn in which, notwithstanding all troubles, 
there was so much real gladness and light 
in the Thorn household. Youth asserted 
itself, and they laughed and sung and filled 
the rooms with life. Hugh’s faith was 
beautiful and strong, as our faith is apt to 
be when God seems to be giving us what we 
want. And Ruby’s doubts and questions 
seemed to have died a natural death. She 
had not céased to think; but there is a 
questioning of the head that is quite consis- 
tent with a rest of the heart. She beat 
about sometimes blindly enough in her effort 
to understand why things were as they 
were ; but as God shone in the life and love 
of Christ, so Christ shone in the life and 
love of these two disciples—Aunt Patience 
and Hugo—and the sweetness of his Spirit 
in them imperceptibly softened and sweet- 
ened her own. 
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And Patience and Hugh had time again 
for happy talks, such as had strengthened 
him all through his youth. In one of these 
she said, one night when he seemed very 
weary : 

“Your ambition and energy delight me; 
but you ought to remember there is a bound 
to your strength.” 

“But God knows what I want to do, 
Auntie, and I feel sure he will give strength 
to do it.” 

“Yes, Hugh, I have often felt that; but 
perhaps a better way to put it is, God knows 
what he wants me to do, and will give strength 
for it. There is often a wide difference be- 
tween what he wants and what we want, 
While we should be eager to discover and 
carry out his plan, we should be careful 
not to make our own plans, insisting he shall 
carry them out.” 

Hugh looked thoughtful, and just then 
Ruby came in, with seeds and fresh water 
for his birds. He was in the arm-chair, 
with his head thrown back, and in the twi- 
light she could not help seeing how like he 
was, in brow and eyes and the masses of 
hair, whose gold shone through the brown, 
to her father. He watched her as she 
talked to the birds, twittering back to 
them in a voice as musical as theirs. And 
when she passed ouit, his eyes met those of 
Aunt Patience who had been watching her 
also. She had laid aside her work in the 
dusk, and, as she sat with folded hands, she 
looked as sweet and not much older, than 
when she sat on the veranda of that south- 
ern hotel, with Marah beside her. 

As Ruby disappeared, she said: 

“ What should we do without her, Hugh?” 

“T do not know,” he answered with an in- 
ward shiver at the thought, and then his 
face lighting up with his great love for her, 
he said, suddenly, “Auntie, you dearest 
mother of an auntie that ever a man had, 
tell me if 1 am making a mistake when 1 
think God’s plan for me includes my plan 
ning and living for Ruby? I am so happy 
day by day, in thinking he will let me have 
her near me all my life.” 

Aunt Patience was startled. She had not 
realized how fast her boy had grown. And 
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she did not know why, but she feared for 
him, and had all the motherly desire to 
spare him pain. So she asked him, gently: 

“What makes you feel sure He will let 
you have her all your life, my son?” 

” She rarely said “ my son,” and only when 
she was deeply moved. 

“Why, only because He sent her to us, 
and has so let me grow into the way of 
thinking of her before any thing else; and 
because I feel now as if I had no life with- 
out her, and then—well, I don’t know, 
auntie; but perhaps I feel it because I love 
her so. It would seem a cruelty to take 
her from me now.” 

“ And she?” 

His face had been glowing. It paled a 
little, but he could not wait for her question. 

“She? Well, of course, while I felt use- 
less and unable to cope with other men, I 
dared not hope to win a woman. But now 
I am strong; and I feel almost sure I shall 
be well, that T can be cured completely. I 
understand the disease myself now, and if 
I could have had two years abroad before [ 
entered business I could have returned a 
well man. There are new discoveries in 
treatment for such cases, but they require 
time. Mr. Monteith told me all about it.” 

“Why, my dear boy, why, if you knew 
this, did you not try it?” 

“T could not take the time, auntie.” 

“But you did not need the business. 
Surely, with all Aunt Patience has at your 
disposal, you did not need the business.” 

“No, precious auntie,” but—then a long 
pause, and then a kiss. He had not said 
“the business needed him.” 

And upon this happy Autumn came the 
visit of Llovd Allan. He came at evening, 
just before the house was lighted, and Tom 
showed him to the parlor in the dusk, and 
sent the housemaid in with lights, while he 
went himself with the card to Patience 
Thorn. She recognized at once the pleasant 
companion of her southward voyage, to 
whom she had been indebted for many 
courtesies, and to whom her invitation had 
been most cordial to visit her at the home 
of her nephew whenever he came North. 
She remembered his deferential care of her, 
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and her own regret that so good and lovely a 
man should be the owner of slaves. She 
appreciated his coming to see an old lady 
who, she was certain, made herself disagree- 
able by her condemnation of the national 
sin. And, while she was smoothing her best 
black silk, and patting her cap border with 
her soft white hands, he was alone in the 
parlor, strolling from picture to picture with 
the interest of a lover of art. Suddenly he 
stopped before a portrait of Florence in the 
sea-green velvet and white lace, with the 
water lilies in her hair and the girdle of sea- 
grasses clasped with a coral branch. It was 
a lovely picture, idealized, but true in ex- 
pression and grace to the best there was in 
the original. It had been a fancy of Ruby’s 
to have the picture, and Florence had been 
gratified to allow her to try to make it. 
And when it was done, though it showed 
Ruby’s artistic power, and her master was , 
very proud of it, she had not allowed it to be 
in sight till after Floy was gone. Then she 
presented it to Uncle Richard, never dream- 
ing how she hurt him by the gift, or how 
the man’s soul writhed in pain at sight of 
the face he had loved. As in duty bound, 
he spoke of it to Mrs. Thorn as a souvenir 
Rubetta had made “for us,” and hung it in 
the parlor, though he would have liked it 
much better in the library. 

To Lloyd Allan it seemed full of beauty, 
and he was enjoying it when Aunt Patience 
came, with her cheery presence and gentle 
welcome. She would not let him go, but 
kept him talking till dinner was announced, 
when she insisted that he must dine with 
her. Quite willing thus to make the ac- 
quaintance of the man whose business called 
him North, he lingered; and when the fam- 
ily came in, and he saw Rubetta Thorn, he 
gave a little involuntary glance at the pic- 
ture, that asked, plainer than words, “ And 
whose, then, can the portrait be?’ He was 
no longer young or susceptible, but it is true 
that when he heard the original “was mar- 
ried and over the sea” he felt a little pang 
of regret. From the moment when he told 
Mrs. Thorn he was sorry he had come too 
late to see the original of that portrait he 
had a friend in his hostess. 
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Richard graciously acknowledged the claim 
of one who had shown any courtesy to his 
aunt; and when on Hugh and Ruby dawned 
the fact that Mr. Monteith was his friend, 
and had been passing weeks at his home, the 
former was ready to welcome him with undue 
warmth, but Ruby, though she listened 
carefully, grew more quiet than before, which 
did not prove her any less glad. 

When Tom threw open the drawing-room 
door, and Lloyd Allan entered with Mrs. 
Thorn on his arm, the black face grew first 
yellow and then a tawny white, and the 
shining teeth fairly chattered with fear. For 
once Tom had no story ready to tell. For 
once the situation was beyond his powers of 
invention. He never for a moment doubted 
that Mars’ Lloyd had come to bear him 
away bodily into the torments from which 
he had rescued him. With great difficulty 
he recovered himself, and with much trem- 
bling of hands and spilling of soup went 
through his duties, with his round eyes con- 
stantly searching Allan’s face for mercy. 
But the guest gave no sign that he had ever 


seen him’ before, and Tom, between the 
courses, looked in a pocket-glass that he 
kept in the butler’s pantry, and asked him- 
self if it might not be possible he had so 


changed that he would not be known. He 
lied more lies to himself in his promenades 
around the table than he could tell out in 
the rest of a natural life. It is to be hoped 
some of them dropped into the soup and the 
sauces, and were drowned. No lashing he 
ever had in his sauciest. plantation days 
equaled the punishment inflicted by that 
one dinner on poor Tom. 

And later, when the ladies had left the 
table, Mr. Allan, without any delay, stated, 
“that his visit had a purpose beyond the 
pleasure of a renewal of his acquaintance 
with Mrs. Thorn. “Iam made, by circum- 
stances which have thrown them in my 
hands, the bearer of jewels belonging to 
Miss Thorn, which I am to deliver to her 
uncle Iam also prepared to refund a sum 
of money said to have been inclosed with 
these jeweis if, on examination of the mat- 
ter, it seems I am in any way responsible for 
its loss. Your agent claims that the money 
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with which the woman escaped would haye 
been found by him, if I had not interfered 
with his plans.” 

And just here Richard, who had ban 
growing more and more anxious, inter. 
rupted the explanation with a courteods 
invitation that the conversation be contin- 
ued in the library. This excluded Hugh, 
who, though perfectly conscious that his 
father preferred he should withdraw, yet 
hhad been so spell-bound by the news, and 
so overjoyed at it as hardly to realize what 
was expected of him. 

When he returned to the parlor his mother 
had already gone to her room. Unconscious 
of any reason for concealment, he told Aunt 
Patience that Mr. Allan had brought the 
jewels that could not be found, and that he 
offered to pay the money too, though he did 
not understand clearly about that. 

Auntie wished he had said nothing; but 
the young people were eager to talk, and to 
see what had been brought, and to hear 
where they found them. If these were what 
Marah had meant she must have intrasted 
them to him. Then he hasween her. 

“Oh, I can not wait to know,” said Ruby, 
restlessly tapping the carpet with her foot. 

And Hugh thought, “Poor Marah! papa 
doubted her without a cause.” 

And Aunt Patience was full of surprise 
and anxiety, and wished they would hasten 
their talk in the adjoining room. 

At last they came. 

“Tt is so late, my friends, that I must 
leave Mr. Thorn to tell you of our little 
business; but I shall see you soon again, 
and often.” And he bade them all good- 
night; bowed a little stiffly—so Hugh felt— 
to Richard, gave a glance at the portrait, 
and then turned to go. 

Tom gave him his hat and cane, and 
looked at him with the whites of his eyes 
gleaming and his teeth chattering. 

“Tom,” said Allan, with an aspect of . 
great fierceness, ‘so long as you behave your 
very best, and stay here, you are safe, andl 
shall hire you to Mr. Thorn. But if you 
tell lies—mind, if you tell one lie to Miss 
Patience, or fail to obey her—it's all over, 
and you go back to the plantations.” 
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“Oh, good Lord, Massa Allan!” 

“Not a word,” said the other. “TI give 
you achance; just one. You stay here till 
I want you, now.” 

And he ran down the steps, and away to 
his hotel. 

He walked briskly, and his shoulders gave 
an occasional shrug, as if he were not quite 
satisfied with his visit. The two had been 
pretty well matched in the recent interview. 
There was something wrong, he was sure, 
under that cold, reserved exterior of Richard 
Thorn. He had “heard from the agent,” 
he said. He “was glad Mr. Allan had 
bought the place; sorry the lawyer had not 
been allowed to take his own course as to 
the recovery of the property.” “The woman 
ought to have been arrested and punished 
for concealing it so long.” He “should feel 
justified in arresting her wherever found.” 
Strange how he hated her, and only because 
she had read him aright. So far she had 
not harmed him, and he had been victorious 
every step of the strife. Lloyd could not 
understand it; but he insisted on paying 
Mr. Thorn the missing sum. “If in time 
to come, Marah was found and could restore 
it, all would be well; if not, surely neither 
Mr. Thorn nor Ruby should be the losers, 
but those through whose interference she 
had escaped.” 

Finally when Lloyd urged it upon him as 
a duty he owed his brother’s child, Richard 
with great apparent reluctance consented. 
And Lloyd drew the check for the full 
amount, assuring himself and Richard it 
was all right, sure Monteith would wish so 
to prevent any further persecution of Marah. 
Yet he wished Mr. Thorn had refused to 
take it, at least for a time, and he could not 
shake off with a shrug of the shoulders some 
burdening sense of mystery and wrong. 

And Richard would have gone directly 


back to the library had not Ruby broken in 
with: 


“Now, Uncle Dick, let me see my treas- 
ures, and tell me when Marah is coming.” 


“T will bring them,” he said, as he turned 
away. 


Once within his room, the strong man was 
terribly shaken. His heart throbbed with 
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the loud, hard beat that almost stiffled him. 
The question of the girl, so frank, so unsus- 
picious, was yet like the sudden pulling off 
of his armor. He felt for a moment as if 
they all knew him, his secret purposes and 
motives. He became suddenly conscious of 
the net he was slowly weaving around his 
soul, and the pit his own hand had digged 
seemed to yawn at his feet. The breath 
came hard, and great drops stood on his face. 
For a moment he longed unutterably to be 
rid of the whole burden, and felt as if by a 
gigantic effort he could be free. It was not 
too late. He could give Ruby this money. 
He could, from the proceeds of the sale, 
raise enough to refund to Mr. Allen at once; 
he could retrench decisively in his expenses, 
contract his business, and, after a little time, 
restore all he had so far used that was not 
his own. He could buy Marah, and give 
her back her freedom and her child. Then 
let the failure come, he would be an honest 
man; he could look into Hugh’s pure eyes; 
he could kneel again as he had done when a 
little child, at Aunt Patience’s knee, and con- 
fess how nearly he had come to bringing her 
gray hairs in sorrow to the grave. To be 
free, to atone, to be loved and rested, he felt 
almost ready to give his life. Never dying 
manhood made fiercer struggle with evil 
powers. Angel and demon strove again, and 
once again on the battle-ground of his soul, 
and the angel went down. And the deadly 
blow was dealt by a little weapon, dangerous, 
sharp, and poisoned, and called “ this time.” 
Only this time and he would use the advan- 
tage the sale and this offered fund gave, and 
it would retrieve all. Only this time to 
take what was another’s, that thereby he 
might make a brave effort to redeem the 
whole. One more sin, one more venture, 
one more risk, and after that, atonement and 
adherence to the right. 

Only “this time”—alas for the souls it 
has slain! 

When Richard came back he brought the 
jewels. Of the money he said nothing at all. 

“Ts Marah coming, Uncle Dick ?” 

Mr. Allan did not know. She had gone 
from the villa. He thought she might al- 
ready have come North. 
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“But have you the money, papa?” 

Richard frowned. 

“T only ask you because I want to be sure 
Marah did not do the dreadful thing you 
thought,” whispered Hugh, while Aunt Pa- 
tience and Ruby were helping each other to 
make the best of the news of Marah. 

All interest in the treasures was lost. 
Marah might be coming, but she might not. 
No one knew, and Ruby was ready to cry 
with disappointment and pain. And Aunt 
Patience looked ready to share her tears, but 
amid her soothing, she heard Richard say in 
a low tone to Hugh: 

“Yes, he paid me the money; and, but 
that she ought to be severely punished, I am 
glad to be rid of all thought of her. She 
has given me too much trouble. I never 
wish to hear her named again.” 

Somehow they were so bright at eventide, 
why were they all so sorry at midnight? 

There are no outward changes to mark the 
crises in human souls. They went on as 
before after that night, and outwardly there 
was no sign that in Aunt Patty’s soul there 
was a deeper pain, in Hugh’s a deeper love, 
in Richard’s a deeper sin. And in Ruby’s 
there was certainly a deeper determination 
to delay no longer her search for her early 
friend. She would have gone long ago, but 
for the silent disapproval that often is a more 
powerful influence than words. But this 
project was the only one Ruby ever cher- 
ished which Hugh seemed willing to defer. 
He dreaded to know more than he now knew 
of Marah; and even Aunt Patience, while 
acknowledging the duty of the search, never 
seemed quite ready to undertake it. Now, 
that Mr. Allan had said he did not know 
when Mr. Monteith would come, and that 
he might be forced to go to England with- 
out coming North at all, she could see no 
reason for delay. 

Pondering on all these things, one morn- 
ing, not long after, Ruby went out, portfolio 
in hand, to the studio of her master in paint- 
ing, a queer old German artist, full of talent 
and eccentricity. He knew four objects of 
affection, his art, his Fader-land, his mild- 
eyed old frau, and his young pupil. The 
first had been ungrateful, for it gave Professor 
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Baume neither fame nor money in return 
for the devotion of a life; the second only 
kept him in a state of longing homesickness; 
the third was the only one who gave him 
back love for love, and made up for all the 
rest by her admiration and faith. 

Ruby’s talent for painting could not have 
fallen under better direction, and she was a 
great favorite in the studio, where she gat 
and worked, while dear old Frau Baume gat 
near in her white cap and apron, and canary- 
birds sang in the sunny window. The old 
artist in his worn velvet-cap and flowing 
beard made a picture of himself, and he 
would not have a studio away from home, 
for he told the fraulein he must have the 
“mutterchen” to be his model for the haus- 
mutter in the “Folk Homes” he loved to 
paint. He had chosen her from one of the 
folk homes in her rosy youth, when he was 
romantic and young, and she more than 
made up to him for all the great world with- 
held. She made the sunshine of the quaint 


little rooms and the wide studio, and was as 
quaint herself as any figure that could step 


out of a bit of old tapestry, such as her 
husband loved to hang about. Rubetta was 
her special pet, and always climbed the high 
stairway and sat down to her work with a 
sense of restful comfort. The Herr Professor 
praised and scolded in turn. Frau Baume 
petted her and brought her a tiny cup of choe 
olate and the bit of German bread full of 
the caraway seed, which Ruby picked out 
and fed to the birds while the old’ folks 
talked. And more than either would have 
owned it, they loved to have her there. 

Some of her gravest problems had been 
pondered there as she sat in silence at her 
easel, and sometimes she hardly heard as 
they talked, so busy was she with thoughts 
in which they had no share. 

To-day she painted in silence, and as she 
started to go, her master asked her to stop, if 
she had time, at the museum of art, and 
look at a certain picture, the treatment of 
which he wished her to observe. She was 
late, and anxious to reach home in time to 
greet Hugh. She passed directly through 
the vestibule and the intervening rooms of 
the gallery to the one in which the picture 
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hung. The custodians knew her well, for 
she was a faithful student, and smiled as 
she passed at the regretful glance she cast 
at favorite pictures which she had not time 
to enjoy. When she found the one she 
sought she stood rapt, as if she had been 
suddenly lifted from the dampness and the 
darkness of closing day into the midst of a 
Summer morning landscape, where every 
thing, water and sky and grass and trem- 
bling leaf, was thrilling under the kisses of 
the sun. The light seemed in the picture 
warming its heart and radiating thence in- 
stead of shed upon it from without, and 
Ruby felt it as if she were again in the 
meadows of her southern home. As she 
looked, some one near her said’ softly, as if 
speaking to himself: “ Verily the time of 
the singing of birds has come.” She started 
and looked around. A little distance be- 
hind her stood Lloyd Allan, and by his side, 
his eyes bent upon the picture, and his 
thoughts evidently far away, stood the St. 
Christopher of Hugo’s dream. 

“ Well, I must go, Graham, if you want 
to dream your sunset away here,” said 
Lloyd, briskly. “ I had almost forgotten an 
engagement. I will see you at dinner, and 
this evening we will go together to Mr. 
Thorn’s.” 

Ruby heard it, and yet she did not move. 
Before the echoing .footsteps had left the 
room Mr. Monteith was at her side. She 
was half frightened to find herself so glad, 
too frightened to smile or to speak; but as 
he held out his hand she laid both hers in 
it, and he held them both with a clasp quite 
needlessly strong, since she did not care to 
take them away. 

“Tam so glad to find you again,” he said. 

No one had ever made love to Ruby, yet 
somehow she understood, as every woman 
does when a man’s heart creeps into his 
tones that way. But she answered: 

“And I am so glad, too; for I have been 
80 anxious to see’”—and then she paused 
before she added, “ to see or to hear from— 
Marah.” 

And, strange to say, he took the answer, 
and was content. 

And there they stood and talked before 
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the picture that made him feel as if the 
“time of the singing of birds had come;” 
and whether she studied, as Herr Professor 
Baume wished, its “breadth of treatment,” 
certainly its Arcadian repose and beauty 
took possession of her soul as well as his, 
and together they lived, for a little while at 
least, in a Summer land, a morning land of 
promise, into which it seemed impossible 
there could ever creep-the chill of sadness, 
or the blight of the more terrible common- 
place. 

“It is a picture that makes one think of 
‘sweet fields beyond the swelling flood,’” he 
said, at last. 

“Yes; but why must all sweet fields be 
beyond floods, Mr. Monteith?” asked Ruby. 

He looked at her as if uncertain what she 
meant, and she added: 

“Why must lives go through so much 
trouble to gain any rest?” 

“To make Christophers of us, perhaps,” 
he said, smiling, ‘and inspire us to bear one 
another's burdens.” 

“But no one can carry another’s. I can 
not carry Hugo’s or Marah’s or auntie’s, 
however much I wish.” 

“Can you carry your own?” 

“Not very bravely, I fear.” 

“Nor can we entirely lift them from those 
we love. But we can go beside them, and 
keep very close, and bear with them; and 
that is all that makes life worth having.” 

“But you are so strong. Hugo thinks 
you could lift any one up to the places 
where they would be strong too.” 

“But I can not. Only the Master can do 
that. What I can do, and all I can do, is to 
keep near, and only that to those who can 
let me.” 

“Well, Hugo will let you. He needs and 
wants you near.” 

“And you?” 

“T? Why, I do not have any thing to do 
about it. You always seem near to me.” 

They walked home together; but he was 
late already, and he left her at the door, 
promising to come and see them a‘] in the 
evening. Hugh was waiting for her some- 
what anxiously; for, since his business life 
began, never once had she failed to watch 
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for his coming. His face was radiant as she 
entered, but hers was so much more so that 
he held her at arm’s length, exclaiming: 

“Why, Ruby, you look as happy as if you 
had not been lost in the twilight. I was just 
ready to start out for you. Who brought 
you home?” 

“St. Christopher.” 

“Ruby, Ruby, you do not mean it! He 
has not come?” 

“ Yes.” 

And she told with girlish candor of the 
meeting in the gallery. What she omitted 
is not for us to say, for girls do not always 
remember with exactness, but he had come, 
and he was coming again to-night, and they 
were glad,—strangely glad, Aunt Patience 
thought, for people who knew so little of a 
friend. Yet when he came she gave him a 
hearty welcome. Richard was away on 
business; and the evening was one without 
a pang to any of them, except, perhaps, to 
Patience, who found a little heartache creep- 
ing into her evening prayer for Hugh. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Mr. MonTeIrH surprised Hugh on the 
morrow by appearing at his place of busi- 
ness. He paid his respects in cordial fashion 
to the elder Thorn in his private office; and 
then, drawing Hugh aside, he showed him 
the letter addressed to Marah. 

“Hugh, one of these days I am going to 
have a frank talk with you about this mys- 
terious woman. ‘You know she has disap- 
peared. After Lloyd left this letter came, 
and I did not know any better way than to 
bring it with me, as it was posted in this 
city, and she probably knows no one here 
but your family. I thought vou would know 
who wrote it. Fwant it to reach the writer.” 

Hugh looked at it. “Tt was written by 
my Aunt Patience,” he said. 

“Will vou take it to her, then?” 

Hugh laid it upon his desk. He wished 
Mr. Monteith would have the talk now, but 
Graham was not ready till he had solved 
some puzzling problems for himself. That 
Marah had an enemy in Richard Thorn 
Lloyd Allan told him he was sure, but the 
reason of the enmity remained a puzzle still. 
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Late in the afternoon Hugh said to his 
father : 

“Will you take this letter up to auntie, 
papa? I am going to dine with Mr. Mon- 
teith, at his hotel.” 

And Richard took it. He was surprised 
when he drew it from his pocket, after he 
was home, to see it addressed to Marah, and 
wondered where Hugh had found it. He 
could not rid himself of a sort of fear that 
Marah might appear and give him annoy- 
ance, though he knew he had all power in 
his own hands and she had none. He had 
laid aside before this all scruples as to any 
means of finding out about her; and he | 
opened this letter carefully, and read it, and 
sealed it again. It only told Marah of the 
reception of the unsealed letter promising the 
money, and of the failure to receive the one 
containing it. It begged her to keep it if she 
had not yet sent it, and to come with all speed 
to Ruby, who could not wait for her Jonger. 
This explained the mystery of one letter lost 
from his pocket in the hall. Where was the 
other, that would be a proof that the money 


had come? Was this the first tightening of 
the net that would finally hold him in a 
grasp from which he could never again be 
free? Aunt Patience did not suspect him, 


or he should have known it. She was nota 
woman to let such a matter rest. He must 
keep her unsuspecting still. While he was 
thinking it over Hugh entered, and, seeing 
the letter lying on the table, he said: 

“‘ Ah, there’s auntie’s letter. I will take 
it up to her and be back in a moment, papa.” 

And before Richard could think whether 
it was safe or wise to object he was gone. 

He found her sitting in his own room, 
engaged in a motherly office at his dressing- 
table. The chaos of neckties and gloves 
and handkerchiefs was fast coming to order 
under her touch, when Hugh threw his 
arms about her, and drew her playfully to 
the sofa, and gave her the letter he had 
brought. As she read the trouble crept up 
to her face in such a cloud that he said: 

“ Auntie, I don’t wish to be curious, but 
is it not something about which I can help 
you?” 

“Only the suspense and the mystery, 
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Hugh. I ought not to speak of it, but lam 

burdened almost past sleep. Did your father 

say that Mr. Allan brought money with the 
_ jewels?” 

“Yes, auntie; but what of that? It was 
found in the old house, and I was very glad, 
for father thought Marah had taken the 
money, desiring to bring it herself to Ruby. 
T am so glad it was not true.” 

“But Hugh, my son,” said the old lady, 

. struggling with her fears, “it was true; for 
Marah wrote Ruby she had it, and had sent 
it to her through me, at Thornton. I never 
received it. Who did receive it? Where 
is it? It can not be right for Mr. Allan to 
pay it again. I have almost broken my 
heart over it, boy.” And for the first time 
in his life Hugh saw Aunt Patience tearful 
and unnerved. 

Hugh threw his arm quickly about her. 

“Auntie, I am ashamed of you. How 
could you, with a great, useless fellow like 
me about, try to carry such acare? Why, 
we can work it out together. Probably 
Marah changed her mind, and intrusted all 
to Mr. Allan.” 

Poor, hopeful, trustful old heart! Here 
was a natural solution; why had she not 
thought of it before? How unjust she had 
been to Richard ! 

“ And, auntie, why do we take the round- 
about way of doing things when the direct 
way is so easy? ‘There are two things that 
can be done; one by you, and one by me. 
You ask papa all about it, and I will write 
to Thornton, to see if such a letter ever 
came. And my part I will do at once,” he 
said, kissing her, and hastening half-play- 

fully to his desk. “Now, you go to see 
" papa, and before we sleep we will be ‘ easier 
in our minds,’ as Rachel says.” 

She kissed him, and, half-ashamed of the 
unwonted breaking down, crept away to 
her room. 

Mr. Monteith and Mr. Allan had come 
home with Hugh, and the former had been 
making Mrs. Thorn happy with description 
of the country where her daughter had gone, 
while Lloyd's eyes rested often and a little 
sadly on the pictured face of Floy. 

Patience heard their voices as she passed 
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the door, and entering her own room in the 
dark through the wee bedroom that Ruby 
had always used, she saw a figure kneeling 
beside the bed. She knelt also, and gather- 
ing Ruby’s face up against her breast, they 
waited in silence. 

“Ts it trouble that has sent you here?” 
whispered Aunt Patience. 

“Oh, no, dear auntie, not that: but of late 
I have had so much to make me happy, and 
Marah is going to be found. Mr. Monteith 
says he will find her for me. And I felt 
ashamed of that time when I said I never 
would pray again, and I want to tell God 
so, and to thank him for—for every thing, 
auntie,” and the flushed, happy face went 
out of sight under the soft, white hand. 
Patience kissed her, and thought of Hugh, 
and went away down to the library, forget- 
getting the prayer she had come to pray. 

And Richard was prepared for her ques- 
tions, and answered them in this wise, giv- 
ing her only as much truth as he must. 

“Yes, Lloyd Allan had bought the place, 
and Marah had taken the money, and the 
lawyer would have made her tell what she 
had done with it, had not Mr. Allan inter- 
fered to prevent. So Allan had done right 
to refund that which he had been the means 
of withholding.” 

“QO Richard! there is some mistake, she 


_ wrote us that she sent the money.” 


“She probably wrote a falsehood then,” 
said the excited man. “She is too crazy to 
know what she writes.” 

“T do not believe she has ever been too 
crazy to speak the truth,” she answered, 
firmly. 

“Do you not? I should be very glad if 
you will accept some of her stories as true. 
It would relieve me of much annoyance and 
care.” 

Had any one told Patience the day would 
ever come when Richard Thorn would look 
and speak to her with a voice and manner 
that could hurt her so, she would not 
have thought it possible, neither indeed 
would he. 

“T do not understand you,” she said, with 
dignity. 

“Well, it’s better you should not,” he 
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answered curtly. ‘ Ruby’s affairs are in my 
hands. I must be left to manage them as I 
see best. Be assured she is far better off 
than if I believe Maral’s word, for then she 
would not be here.” 

“You frighten me, Dick; you must not 
leave it in this way. Surely I have a right 
to know whatever concerns Robert’s child. 
What is it Marah says?” 

“If you must know, then, she says Ruby 
is not the child of Robert and Lucia; but 
their adopted child only, and that she, Marah 
a slave woman, is her mother.” 

Aunt Patience grew very pale. 

‘Now, auntie, remember you forced it from 
me. If Marah is not ‘too crazed to speak the 
truth, then Ruby is not Robert’s daugh- 
ter, has no claim whatever on his estate, but 
lives by my bounty. I have taken the other 
view much to my own disadvantage. I be- 
lieve the woman to be crazed, and have 
dealt with her as I thought best for all con- 
cerned. The price I have paid for her pro- 
tection is my brother’s fortune, and no end 
of care for myself and drudgery for my son. 
Do not add to it the loss of your good will.” 

And the dignity and aggrieved innocence 
with which he said it were quite enough to 
convince Aunt Patiencé, and more than 
that, so subtly does sin work in the soul, to 
convince himself for the moment that in 
keeping Ruby he had done a heroic deed. 

And Ruby had run down from that mo- 
ment in which her heart had brimmed over 
with thankful prayer, to find Mrs. Thorn 
bidding good night to Mr. Allan. 

“Mr. Monteith has gone into the conserv- 
atory to find Hugh. I hear Hugh’s steps,” 
said Mrs. Thorn. 

Ruby wenton to join them with a wondrous 
lightness of heart, that made her feel as if 
the world were new. The presence of this 
strong, gentle spirit made the house another 
spot toher. Theair had life in it now. As 
she opened the door she heard— 

“Hugh, you are like a younger brother I 
had who died long ago. I have put you, 
somehow, in the empty place, and I will not 
let you suffer and not help you bear it. 
Tell me, my poor fellow, what has stricken 
you so?” 
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But Hugh caught a glimpse of her as 
she came into the alcove, and laid his hand 
on Graham’s. 

“Hush! there’s Ruby; it is nothing. 
Let me go;” and he broke away from the 
strong arm circling his shoulders, and was 
gone. — 

And Monteith turned and met her with a 
smile, and led her in among the flowers. It 
was too soon for him to speak. He had 
no right to ruffle her happy girlhood with 
love’s talk so soon, before she had had time 
to know ‘him; and yet, as they talked of 
other things, as -he reached high up and 
drew down a spray of a delicate fern, and 
gave it to her, and she broke the twig in two 
pieces, giving him a piece of it again, he 
knew he was showing his love, and she knew, 
or if she did not, he did, that she was loving 
him in return. 

He talked of Aunt Patience to her, and 
said: 

“You could not have lived with her all 
this time without feeling that ‘God had 
sent some one to take care of you.’” 

She was silent, and he repeated : 

“ Has he not?” and Ruby smiled and an- 
swered : 

“Yes. He is the only one who never fails 
us. There is nothing else that is sure; but 
in God there is certainty and repose.” 

’ And saying these words over to herself, 
when he had gone, she started to go to her 
own room. 

“In God there is certainty and repose,” 
she whispered, as she passed the library door. 
It was ajar, and within a clear, hard voice 
was saying, slowly, coldly, as if it were 
merely a fact to be told like any other fact: 

“Then Ruby is not the child of Robert ~ 
and Lucia, and she, Marah, a slave woman, 
is her mother.” 

Hugh was already at his desk, in pre- 
tended and playful haste to write a letter of 
inquiry to Thornton, when Aunt Patience 
left the room to seek his father. His haste 
seemed to pass away with her presence, and 
he sat with his elbow on the desk and his 
head on his hand, thinking earnestly. 

How manly and noble the face and figure 
had grown! What a triumph over bodily 
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pain and depression it revealed. Uncle 
Robert, in his grandest youth never looked 
more like that picture of St. Michael in the 
old Church of the Capuchins, near the Piazza 
Barberini, than his nephew looked to-night. 
There was such masterful strength and scorn 
of evil under the sweetness of the brow. 
Wrong and darkness must flee before him, 
he felt sure of it; for he so loved a life in 
the light. This little mystery of the letter, 
this whole mystery of Marah, must and 
should be cleared away; for of all his dear 
ones he could not have Aunt Patience 
troubled. She alone of all had been the one 
to whom he took his cares and she had car- 
ried his sorrows, and this was the first time 
she had ever told him a grief of her own. 
Henceforth he must be on the watch to help 
andspare her. The first thing to be done was 
this letter. He lifted the sloping lid and 
put his hand in for paper. It touched, in- 
stead, the envelope he had thrown in so long 
ago. There it had lain; for recently he 
had written his letters in the counting-room 
down town, and the little desk was rarely 
used. He drew it forth and looked at it. 
“Miss Patience Thorn, Thornton, Ver- 
mont,”—mailed from a small post-office in 
Florida, of which he had neyer even heard; 
remailed from Thornton to his father’s of- 
fice and his father’s care; found at the door 
of his father’s library, found open, found 
empty ;—no, and he held it up to the light. 
There was something in it, a thin slip of 
paper, unseen and unremoved with the more 
important contents. On it was scrawled : 
“My Ruby: I sent by the same mail, from 
a post-office five miles away, the letter an- 
nouncing this. I inclose with this $ 
in money, the full amount, just as I found 
it in the safe. I go back to save the jewels. 
I do not know what they will do with me, 
or how far I am to suffer in the persecution 
of Richard Thorn. He has already sold the 
villa to Lloyd Allan, and given orders to 
sell me, Ruby. I shall escape if I can; but 
I must first save for you the jewels that I 
dare not send. If I succeed, you will see 
me soon. If you hear from-me no more, 
you will know I count nothing precious, 
not even freedom of life, that I can give for 
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my child. Yet, to see your face once more, 
and the face of the white-haired, beautiful 
friend. God bless you—and pity —your 
mamma Marah.” 

A thin penciled letter slipped in with a 
parcel of money—how had it ever escaped 
his eye who had taken the money out? Per- 
haps it had not; perhaps it had been read 
and returned before the envelope was lost. 

But Hugh thought of none of this. He 
could-think nothing clearly. His soul only 
cried, “My father!” with much the same 
sort of anguish that tore the heart of the 
old minstrel king who cried, “O Absalom! 
my son, my son! Would God that I had 
died for thee! O Absalom, my son!” 

Sometimes human relations reverse them- 
selves. Many and many a daughter has lived 
as if her mother were her only child, giv- 
ing in full measure the protection and tender 
care that the mother is supposed to bestow. 
And the greater soul is ever father to the 
weaker in this world where so many stumble 
and fall. And the nearer God a brave soul 
comes the more it takes on,of his Spirit of 
Fatherhood, that pities, uplifts, and protects. 
Poor Hugh! He was fast coming into his 
share of the divine heritage that marked 
him a son; for, like his Elder Brother, he 
was putting his love, which was the “God 
in him,” under the burden of others’ suffer- 
ing and sin. 

The anguish of his surprise and disap- 
pointment in his father, the destruction of 
one of his idols, the agonizing death of his 
trust, the blew to the heart of his youth, 
that made him feel as if the gold of his hair 
should be gray,—why need we talk of all 
that? Once, during the terrible hours, he 
stole down to the conservatory. He loved 
the dim lights, the cool trickle of the fount- 
ain, the fragrance of the plants. The touch 
of the leaves, as he laid his hands on them, 
had always had a sort of healing for his 
hours of pain, and the room where he had 
found and read that letter seemed dreadful 
to him, as if he could never breathe its air 
again. 

He heard voices in the parlor, but he 
thought they would not heed him as he 
passed. Once among the flowers, he leaned 
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his hot face against the window, and tried to 
pray; but, alas! the whispered words died in 
his throat and his heart refused to say any 
thing but “I loved my father so! O God, I 
loved my father so!” Here Graham found 
him drawn to the spot he hardly knew how, 
and no words were needed to show him 
Hugh was battling with some great pain. 
He might have helped him perhaps if upon 
that moment of sorrow Ruby’s face had not 
shone bright with its coming joy. Hugh 
went back again, and alone just as we all 
must meet our death struggles of every sort, 
he saw the life die out of his boyhood and 
his youth, and took up his manhood with 
two new tasks added to his work—the atone- 
ment for all the wrong that had been done, 
and the saving his father from any future 
sin. He knew enough of the business now 
to see why his father had sold the villa, and 
why he had taken Ruby’s money, and why, 
too, he had taken advantage of Lloyd Allan’s 
sense of honor to double the stolen sum. 
And hours passed before he could extricate 
his thoughts about it from the overwhelm- 


ing feeling of the sin and the shame of it all. 

When, at last, the question of what was 
to be done stood clearly before him, and he 
was able to think, he never admitted a doubt 


as to the possibility of undoing all. Could 
he do it alone, without his father’s help? 
Could he be sure his father would be a help? 
He must bend his energies to three things— 
to finding out the true condition of his fa- 
ther’s and of Ruby’s affairs, and preventing 
at all cost further inroads into her fortune. 
This he must do through the opportunities 
the business would give. He must ask 
Lloyd Allan to give him the privilege of 
buying back the villa at some future day. 
He must find Marah and save her from the 
threatened fate of a slave. He must give 
his life’s labor, if need be, to restoring what 
had already been taken from Ruby; and 
first of all the money paid by Mr. Allan on 
Marah’s account must be given back to. him. 
How was it to be done? He did not see 
how this first step could be taken without 
revealing to his father the knowledge he had 
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a man to put his hand in his and be led back 
like a penitent child to the right. 

He knew that it would be an end to all 
the loving intercourse on which he built hig 
hope of winning him again, if once his father 
knew. Richard would never thereafter let 
him love him, and in loving him was the 
only saving chance. No, he would not let 
Richard know, so long as he could possibly 
control events without it. And Aunt Pa- 
tience—once he would have taken it all to 
her, and together they would have worked 
it out. He wanted her advice now; he 
might be forced to take from her more than 
advice, but he could not tell her this dis- ° 
graceful thing of his papa. Richard was 
like her only son, now Uncle Robbie was 
gone. No, no; he had seen only to-night 
that she was not strong to bear trouble as 
she once had been; so he would spare her 
dear old heart, and carry the load alone, 
There was comfort in the thought of Robert, 
the sort of comfort he would have felt if his 
uncle had come near and the two had clasped 
hands in the dark. And in his new sorrow 
and new struggle he was not alone; for he 
had highest communion with the invisible 
Friend, the sense of whose comprehension 
and sympathy was the support of his daily 
life. 

Aunt Patience sat down stairs in the corner 
of the deep sofa in the drawing-room alcove, 
long, long after-she left~ Richard, She 
wanted to be alone, and up in her room she 
knew Ruby would come stealing in after 
she was ready for bed, to sit and talk while 
she braided and brushed her hair. She 
feared she had not strength to hide her heart- 
ache from her child. By and by she remem- 
bered that Hugo would leave his door open 
for her to come and tell him what she had 
learned. She could never tell him. She 
believed now that Marah had become crazed, 
and had told that which gave ground for 
the defense Richard had made of his course. 
She had not one doubt about Ruby’s rights 
and relationship, nor did she believe Rich- 
ard had one; yet he had reminded her of 


| that letter Robert had written to her in 
gained. And that was to destroy his hope | 


his sickness, in which he said he “had 


of saving him, for he knew Richard was not | owned a slave,” and also that he had “ paid 
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a price for Ruby’s mother. It was true that 
he had bought Marah, and held her as a 
slave, and many other things, so Richard 
assured her, pointed to the same solution. 
She recalled the letter, and resolved to read 
it once more when she went to Thornton, 
and wished, oh, so earnestly, she had reached 
Robert in time for him to tell her all, as in 
that letter he had promised her to do. 

It looked indeed very strange; and nothing 
seemed stranger than Marah’s conduct con- 
cerning the contents of the safe. Yet she 
could never believe Ruby to be any other 
than Robert’s child, and to her she should 
. be Robert’s child to the end of her days. 

Hugh’s door was unlocked, and he was in 
the high, invalid chair by the window. She 
saw the smile with which he greeted her 
lighted a very pale face, but he held out his 
hand for her to come near. 

“T did not find out any thing certain, my 
boy,” she said, touching his forehead caress- 
ingly, “but I had a little talk with your 
father about a good many things, and it 
ended in my feeling that Marah is very 
much crazed indeed, quite enough so to ac- 
count for any thing. Your father seems to 
be doing his best to bring things around, 
and to be carrying very heavy burdens. I 
wish we could help him. I can not bear to 
have any man, however good and strong, be 
so harassed, lest his cares take the form of 
temptations.” . 

“Can we do any thing to help him, dear 
auntie?” said Hugh. “ Let us talk it over 
alittle. But you must not stand, and yet I 
like to have you near.” 

“Here, then,” she said, seating herself on 
his sofu; and he came and threw himself 
down beside her. 

“T ought to send you to bed, auntie, dear. 
This is a bad way to take care of you,” said 
Hugh. 

“Well, that does sound grown up, sure 
enough,” she answered, trying to speak 
lightly. “It is I who send you to bed when 
But to-night 


I think proper for you to go. 
I will let you sit up with me a little while.” 

“How many, many nights you have 
watched with me when I suffered,” said 
Hugh, “holding my head‘ on a pillow on 
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your lap! I often feel as if I’d like to,rest 
it there again.” : 

As he spoke she passed him the sofa cush- 
ion, and he took a low stool at her side, and 
leaned his head in just the old boyish fashion 
upon her knee. Every thing seemed favor- 
able for one of their dearest old-fashioned 
talks, yet they were very silent. It was the 
same resting-place, the same hand on his 
head, the same sweet face bending over him, 
and yet the child she comforted was gone 

“T always loved the nights, auntie. I 
suppose I Jearned it when a child; for I was 
always awake with the pain when others 
slept. I used to wonder so how they could 
go to sleep whom Christ allowed to be with 
him in Gethsemane. If they loved him, 
how could they?” 

She did not answer his question, but she 
said, after a pause: 

“Yet, after all, Hugh, if the loneliness had 
been taken out of his agony it would have 
lost one element of comfort for us.. We all 
have our Gethsemanes, our nights of shrink- 
ing and struggling, before we are ready for 
our crosses. We all have our cups, over 
which we cry, ‘Let this one pass;” and I 
think when those times come we are almost 
always alone. And when we are ready at 
last to say, ‘Thy will be done,’ there is 
rarely any ear but God’s to hear.” 

Then another silence,—each soul was in 
its garden alone. At last Hugh said: 

“Auntie, I am coming to know papa’s 
business well. I think a crisis is coming 
soon, which I see no means to avert.” 

“There is my property, Hugh.” 

“Yes; but it must not be sacrificed, or 
even offered to him. It would not save the 
rest, and we may all have to come to you to 
take care of us. But, auntie, I have been 
thinking if I could establish something out- 
side, some business of my own, and you 
could keep the old home at the farms, that 
then we could together carry father and 
mother and Floy along through the years, 
if things come to the worst here.” 

“Why do you include Floy, Hugh? Do 
you not think Harry can care for her?” 

“A little while, auntie, a little while, till 
his money is gone and papa can send no more. 
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Sooner or later she will come back to us. 
Poor, dear girl! nothing we can do will save 
her suffering, I fear; but we can save a home 
for her perhaps.” 

“ Well, Hugh, my heart is with you, and 
all I have is for those we love.” 

“T have had several talks with Mr. Mon- 
teith, auntie, about his own life and his work 
on his own estates. The latter includes towns 
and villages and manufactories, as well as 
farming regions. His tenantry and _peas- 
antry are very numerous, and when they 
came into his hands they were very wretched, 
and his life is given to improving their 
condition. He feels responsible for them, 
and of course the work to be done for their 
bodies and souls is a hundred-fold more than 
one man could accomplish. Now, to find 
just the right helpers for the best part of 
his work—that is, the inspiring them to be 
something nobler and better than they are— 
is very difficult. It is a work one can not 
very well define, not that of a teacher or a 
Missionary, and yet men such as he wants 
should have the spirit of both. He says he 
is a ‘friend’ to his people, and he wants to 
find other friends to aid him in the work 
which he feels is good work. He seems to 
fancy, auntie,” he added, modestly, “as if 
my life of suffering might make me quick to 
feel their sorrows and, possibly, powerful to 
help.” 

{A Christly work, indeed, my son,” said 
Aunt Patience, looking down lovingly into 
his eyes, “and you certainly are fitted for 
it if ever man could be.”. 

“Well, auntie, any fitness I might have 
is due largely to you. I confess the thought 
of it stirred me; but I said to Mr. Monteith 
that the Christly workers needed the forty 
days in the wilderness, and I feared life had 
had too little desert and too many blossoms 
for me.” 

“JT do not quite agree with you, Hugh. 
Did Mr. Monteith agree?” 

“Well, he said that we often come to the 
borders of the desert before we know it, and 
we often do not find our fountains are bitter 
till we drink.” 

“T hope it was not a prophetic word, 
Hugh.” 
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“T think it was, auntie. I am over the 
borders already, and I have tasted the ‘ wa 
ters, and they are not sweet.’ ” 

His voice was a husky whisper, struggling + 
through tears. What did it mean? She 
could only wonder if he had found out that 
Ruby’s heart was not his own. She kissed 
his forehead, and, thinking to help him over- 
come his feeling, asked : 

“And would such a career suit your 
wishes, Hugh?” 

“* Above every thing in the world I should 
desire it. It would be the fulfillment of my 
own thought of how to make life of sweetest 
worth. It hurts me to give it up.” 

“But why give it up, my son?” 

“Because my work and’ my duty lie at 
home. I told Mr. Monteith of the different 
villages upon the river that carries the 
Thornton mills. I told him how great the 
business of the manufactories once was, and 
how the late depression, and the supply so 
ar in excess of the demand, had_, forced 
many of them to close. I told him of the 
throngs of laborers out of work, and that 
such work as he wants done needed to be 
done at home. And he seemed to take it 
all in at once, and says they have in his own 
communities a great market for some of the 
things we can no longer sell. The Scottish 
moors, the English meadows, are not like 
our prairies, where the various machines 
have crowded out the scythes. He says 
there is still demand for scythes and hay- 
cutters and harvest-knives, such as were 
made in those factories of yours when we 
had a Western market.” 

“But the man who last worked them, 
Hugh. gave them up in disgust, saying they 
could not be carried on with profit.” 

“T should like to try it, auntie. I should 
like to hire them of you, and make the ex- 
periment. I know many of the men of the 
villages have been long out of work. Nearly 
all their families have been more or less in- 
debted to you in poverty and sickness. They 
all love you, and will feel you are going to 
start the factories under my direction, and 
as much for their. benefit as for your gain. 
I know competent workmen for managers in 
the various departments, and I could be sure 
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of an English market if we could produce | 


an equally good article at a rate to compete 
with English prices. Mr. Monteith is eager 
I should try it. And by and by, perhaps, 
we may do something with the tub-shops 
and the chair-factory. If he will make a 
market I will soon have the valley people at 
work again.” 

“ And there is the cotton mill, Hugh,” said 
Aunt Patience, startled at the beldness of 
his scheme and the undaunted spirit with 
which he considered it. 

“Well, Mr. Monteith imports his cotton 
direct, and we could hardly hope to enter 
there into successful competition ; but if the 
others succeed we can do all we wish with 
the cotton mill at home. How does it strike 
you, auntie? Will you help me to try it?” 

“T will help you in any thing, Hugh; 
but when I think of your health and your 
inexperience I confess the greatness of the 
undertaking staggers me.” 

“But we shall only undertake one thing 
at a time, auntie; and with Mr. Monteith 
for an ally, promising to take our first year’s 
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work, the risk is not so great. With your 
influence in the homes, and with me try- 
ing to be what Monteith calls a friend to 
the men, and”— 

“With God over all and in all,” said 
Aunt Patience, solemnly. 

“Yes, with God over all, it is certainly 
safe to try. We must go up and look over 
the ground soon, auntie.” 

“Yes, dear; any time when you are 
ready.” 

“Well, auntie,” said Hugh, rising, and 
kissing her as he led her to the door, “since 
we are going so soon, it’s just as well not to 
send any letter to the Thornton post-office, 
is it not?” 

“ Just as well, my comfort,” she answered, 
returning his kiss, 

And she went away and prayed for him in 
his trouble, but she did not know what hurt 
him. And he shut the door and prayed for 
her in her trouble, and he did not know what 
it was. No matter,—God knew, and even this 
bitter night he gave them both the gift he 
giveth “his beloved”—sleep. 
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N educated lady once remarked to 
John Foster, ‘TI do not admire Shake- 
speare at all.” Recording this remark, the 
great essayist says, “J admired her.” The 
supreme self-complacency which led her so 
courageously to express a judgment in “ op- 
position to the concurrent opinions of all 
the most enlightened and thinking minds,” 
amused and probably puzzled Foster. If 
the lady had merely censured the prince of 
dramatists for the frequent grossness of his 
language, for his many ambiguous and indel- 
ieate expressions, for introducing his readers 
to much “improper company,” for his nu- 
merous pictures of “disgusting moral odi- 
ousness,” for the soul-harrowing spectacles 
which give character to his tragedies, and for 
the anachronisms and improbabilities which 
abound in his plays, Foster would have read- 
ily understood and no doubt agreed with her. 
But when she, though a cultivated woman, 





affirmed that she did not admire any thing 
in our “myriad-minded” Shakespeare, as 
Coleridge called him, he was perplexed. 
How was it possible to harmonize such a 
judgment with the fact of her culture? 

We accept that lady as a type of a small 
class of minds whose ethical and esthetical 
tastes, offended by the undeniable coarse- 
ness found in the pages of the unequaled 
dramatist, prejudice their understandings 
and prevent them from seeing the many 
jewels of matchless beauty with which they 
are adorned. Or, it may be, they are un- 
willing to search for gems in so slimy a soil. 
We respect their repugnance, because we 
share it in a degree sufficient to awaken re- 
gret that Shakespeare was either so like his 
age, or so submissive to its gross spirit, as to 
soil his otherwise incomparable pages with 
words and thoughts which can not be suc- 
cessfully defended either at the bar of taste or 
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in the court of morality. They do, in truth, 
constitute a bar-sinister on the escutcheon 
of his fame. Nevertheless, we sre not pre- 
pared to ostracize this “astonishing man,” 
whom Hurd pronounces, “the most orig- 
 s inal thinker and speaker since the days of 
Homer;”’ but, regarding his dramas as a 
microcosm of human characters, we read 
them with such wakeful precaution as one 
maintains when walking through the streets 
of a great city at night, glancing lightly on 
what is evil, and giving close attention to 
their noble thoughts, their wise maxims, 
their peerless imagery, and their unequaled 
portraitures of character. While rejecting 
Coleridge’s assertion that “Shakespeare may 
sometimes be gross, but always moral and 
modest” (who can conceive of moral and 
modest grossness?), we accept Schlegel’s 
statement that our poet “never clothed 
crime and want of principle with a false 
show of goodness of soul.” His villains, 
such as Iago and Richard IIT, are made to 
appear morally odious both in motive and 
act. Indeed, as Goethe has shown, all his 
characters appear like “watches with crys- 
talline plates and cases, which, while they 
point out the hour, enable us, at the same 
time, to perceive the inward springs, whereby 
all is accomplished.” Hence, his readers 
always see the bad act associated with the 
wrong motive and an evil result. In this 
sense Shakespeare is moral; but the coarse 
language, the indecent allusions, the pro- 
fane words, so frequently put into the lips 
of his characters, are neither modest nor 
~ moral. 

Since the time of Schlegel and Coleridge 
there has been a class of Shakespearean bigots 
whose admiration for “our sweetest Shake- 
speare, fancy’s child,” as Milton described 
him, have borne them to the opposite extreme 
of the above-named lady’s nil admirari point 
of view. She saw no merit in him; they 
see too much, at least on the ethical side of 
his claims. She was blind to his excellen- 
cies; they to his moral faults; and their 
blindness led them to defend what is ethic- 
ally indefensible, and to insist on finding a 
higher purpose in his dramas than ever en- 

tered into his own conceptions. 
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Beginning, for example, with Coleridge 
himself, and limiting our inquiry to his eg. 
timate of Shakespeare's delineations of female 
character, we find him saying in his “Notes 
on the Tempest :” 

“In Shakespeare all the elements of 
womanhood are holy ; and there is the sweet 
yet dignified feeling of all that continuates 
society, as sense of ancestry and sex, witha 
purity unassailable by sophistry, because it 
rests not in the analytic processes, but in that 
sane equipoise of the faculties, during which 
the feelings are representative of all past 
experience,—not of the individual only, but 
of all those by whom she has been educated, 
and their predecessors even up to the first 
mother that lived. . . . He has drawn 
it—woman’s character—in all its distinctive 
energies of faith, patience, constancy, forti- 
tude, shown in all of them as following the 
heart, which gives its results by a nice tact 
and happy intuition without the interven- 
tion of the discursive faculty, sees all things 
in and by the light of the affections, and 
errs, if it ever err, in the exaggerations of 
love alone.” 

Hudson, in his excellent lectures on Shake- 
speare, writing in the same vein, says: 

“Next to the Bible, Shakespeare is the 
best friend and benefactor of womankind 
that has yet appeared on our earth; for next 
to the Bible it has done most toward appre- 
ciating what woman is and toward instruct- 
ing her what she should be. His writ- 
ings contain at once the reality and the 
apotheosis of womanhood. The incompara- 
ble depth and delicacy and truthfulness with 
which he has exhibited the female character, 
are worth more than all the lectures and 
essays on social morality the world has 
ever seen.” 

Mr. Cook, the distinguished Boston lec- 
turer, indorses Hudson, by saying, approv- 
ingly, ‘‘ It has often been asserted that, next 
to the Christian religion, humanity has no 
other so precious inheritance as Shakespeare’s 
divine gallery of womanhood.” 

The high literary reputation of the au- 
thors here quoted, compels one to hesitate 
before objecting to their so strongly ex- 
pressed opinions. Indeed, there is much, 
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especially in our citation from Coleridge, to 
which one can not consistently object. It is 
doubtless a fact that Shakespeare, in mak- 
ing his female character, see “all things in 
and by the light of the affections,” struck 
the keynote of womanhood’s distinctive 
character. It is not by the analytical pro- 
cesses of the understanding, so much as by 
the intuitions of her heart, that woman forms 
her judgments and regulates her conduct. 
Shakespeare has delineated this feature of 
womanhood with amazing power and fidel- 
ity, and in marvelous variety. But when 
Coleridge affirms that “in Shakespeare all 
the elements of womanhood are holy ;” when 
Hudson claims that his female characters 
“instruct”? woman “what she should be,” and 
are “ worth more than all the lectures and 
essays on social morality that the world has 
ever seen;” and when Cook declares that 
they constitute a “ divine gallery of woman- 
hood,” we, as a Christian moralist, feel 
bound to dissent with emphasis. After a 
careful survey of this “divine gallery,” we 
boldly affirm that it does not contain one 
woman who, measured by the pure standard 
of Christ, can be accepted as being on the 
whole an instructor of what a woman should 
be.” Many of them, it is true, exhibit the 
constancy, the fortitude, the patience, the 
trust which are among the noblest fruits 
of the truest conjugal affection; but what 
Christian moralist can hold up any one of the 
poet’s characters in its entirety, and honestly 
say to the women of this generation, “This 
is, in all things, a model for your imitation?” 
We find no evidence, either in Shake- 
speare’s life and character or injhis plays, 
that he ever professed, even by implication, 
to be a creator of moral or religious models 
for either sex. As an actor and dramatic 
writer his first aim was to please the patrons 
of his theater. This is frequently expressed 
in his epilogues, as, for example, at the close 
of “All’s Well that Ends Well:” 
“Now the play is done. 
All is well ended if this suit be won, 
That you express content ; which we will pay, 
With strife to please you, day exceeding day.” 
The fact that, with this low aim, which 


Was a necessity of the profession into which 
Vor. IV.—23 
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his circumstances had forced him, Shake- 
speare should have introduced so many 
grand and noble thoughts into his plays, may 
be accepted as evidence of his desire to do 
what he might to lift the stage out of the 
filthy depths into which it had fallen when 
he began to tread its boards.. It implies that 
his genius despised the intellectual, if not the 
moral, degradation of the theater. It proves 
that nature had endowed him with a great 
heart and a mighty intellect, and suggests 
that had his youth been passed under high 
religious auspices, he might have avoided a 
profession he despised, and employed his 
splendid powers in the production of poems 
which would have been, in truth, next the 
Scriptures, the best legacy of genius ever pre- 
sented to mankind. But it does not prove 
that Shakespeare’s life was ruled by his own 
best conception of human duty, or that he 
aimed to create a series of characters fitted 
to be models of ethical propriety and purity. 
On the contrary, his abounding grossness 
and the evident abandon with which he en- 
ters into the spirit of his most objectionable 
personages, show that whatever struggles 
between good and evil went on in his heart 
the former was not dominant. Both the 
dramas and the man are moral puzzles. Yet, 
though one wonders how the same mind could 
have written both the vulgar and the lofty, 
the pure and the impure things contained 
in the plays, one can not, with any degree 
of moral consistency, imagine that Shake- 
speare ever intended to make his charac- 
ters the instructors of what either men or 
women should be, as his bigoted admirers 
claim. Dr. Angus takes a more defensible 
view, when he remarks, in his “ Hand-book 
of Literature,” “ that though his genius is 
unrivaled, it is the earthly and natural he 
paints. Of the heavenly and the supernat- 
ural—the spiritual in the highest sense—he 
says little. Perhaps the man felt more than 
the poet reveals. Perhaps he deemed the 
place not fit for such utterances. Perhaps 
he deemed human life alone to be the proper 
subject for dramatic treatment. Still the 
fact remains. His characters are all human. 
For the divine we must turn to another 
book and to other teachers.” 
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This is, we opine, the proper estimate of 
all Shakespeare’s characters, including his 
best women, and not excluding even Queen 
Katherine, his ideal “good woman.” He 
portrays her justly as “a wife, a true one ;” 
and makes her ask, in protesting against her 
divorcement: 

‘* Have I, with all my full affections 

Still met the King? loved him next heaven? obeyed 
Been bead fondness, superstitious to him ? 

Almost forgot my prayer to coutent him? 

And am I thus rewarded ?”’ 

This speech implies that her religious affec- 
tion was dominant. Was it? Had it been 
truly and intelligently so, she would be en- 
titled to a niche in Mr. Cook’s “ divine gal- 
lery ;” but, alas for this deeply injured queen, 
as the play truly shows, her religious life was 
not sufficiently vital to subdue her native 
Castilian haughtiness, her passionate obsti- 
nacy, her narrow bigotry, and “her exces- 
sive pride of birth.” Seeing these uncon- 
quered vices in her character, we can not, 
notwithstanding her many excellencies, ac- 
cept her as being, on the whole, an instructor 
of “what woman should be.” 

What, then, shall we do with Helena, 
Portia, Isabella, Miranda, Hermione, Desde- 
mona, Juliet, and other specimens of Shake- 
spearean womanhood, if we refuse Katherine 
a place in a “divine gallery?” Their conju- 
gal affection and fidelity are admirable; but 
they are marred by manifestations which no 
Christian father would like to see imitated 
by his daughter. Take Helena in “All’s 
Well that Ends Well,” for example. She 
sought Bertram in marriage: was, in fact, 
the wooer. By favor of a king she procured 
an unwilling husband. To bring about the 
consummation of her marriage she disguised 
herself in man’s apparel and resorted to a 
very questionable expedient with Diana, a 
poor widow’s daughter, in order to accom- 
plish her aim. Take Portia, in “The Mer- 
chant of Venice,” She makes love to Bas- 


sanio,‘and dons male apparel to snatch his 
friend from Shylock’s grasp by a legal plea 
which she learns from her uncle Bellario. 
In like manner, Julia, in the “ Two Gentle- 
men of Verona,” disguises herself as a page, 
that she may win back the vagrant affec- 
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tions of Proteus, her betrothed. Rosalind, 
in “As you Like It,” is guilty of assuming 
the same unmaidenly disguise. Imogen, in 
“Cymbeline,” acts the part of a man, 
that she may cure the jealousy of her too 
credulous husband, Posthumus. Viola, in 
“Twelfth Night,” also puts on the guise of 
a page. Desdemona wooes the “Moor of 
Venice.” Miranda, the heroine of “The 
Temptest,” of whom Mrs. Jameson says, 
“ Her character resolves itself into the very 
elements of womanhood. She is beautiful, 
modest, and tender, and she is these only, 

So delicately refined that she is all 
but ethereal.” But Miranda falls desper- 
ately in love with the “ brave form” of Fer- 
dinand at first sight. So also does Juliet 
with Romeo. Juliet is a character greatly 
admired by Shakespearean zealots. Let us, 
therefore, scan her character as closely as 
our space permits. 

She is a girl of fourteen. Romeo enters 
her father’s hall in a mask, and is enamored 
by her beauty. His figure and flattering 
speeches charm her too susceptible nature. 
After a brief flirtation, he, though a stranger, 
asks and receives a kiss. They part, but her 
imagination is captured, not by his charac 
ter and worth, for she has had no opportu- 
nity to learn either, but by his speech and 
appearance. She is, or thinks she is, deeply 
in love. She permits him to ascend the 
balcony of her chamber that same night, 
where, after a few words from him, she 
says: 

° - Ogentle Romeo, 

If thou dost love pronounce it faithfully ; 

Or, if thou thin] est I am too quickly won, 

I’ll frown and be perverse, and say thee nay, 

So thou wilt woo; but else not for the world. 

In truth, fair Montague, I am too fond; 

And therefore thou may’st think my havior light; 


But trust me, gentleman, I’ll prove more true 
Than those that have more cunning to be strange.” 


To this forward profession of love Romeo 
responds in rapturous phrases, and as they 
are parting, Juliet proposes an immediate 
marriage in these words: 


“Tf that thy bent of love be honorable, 
Thy purpose marriage, send me word to-morrow 
By one that I’ll procure to come to thee, 
Where and what time thou wilt perform the rite; 
And all my fortunes at thy foot Ill lay, 

And follow thee, my lord, throughout the world.” 
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A secret marriage, carefully concealed from 
the young lady’s family, swiftly succeeds 
this brief, passionate courtship, and the 
well-known tragical result follows. 

The special feature in Juliet’s character, 
on which her claim to a place in a “divine 
gallery ” is urged, is the strong expression she 
gives to the sentiment of conjugal fidelity 
when commanded by her parents to marry 
Count Paris, they being ignorant of the fact 
that she is already the wife of Romeo. Ju- 
liet exclaims: 

“Oh, bid me leap, rather than marry Paris, 
From off the battlements of yonder tower ; 
Or walk in thievish ways; or bid me lurk 
Where serpents are; chain me with roaring bears ; 
Or shut me nightly in a charnel-house, 
O’er covered quite with dead men’s rattling bones, 
With reeky shanks and yellow, chapless skulls ; 
Or bid me go into a new-made grave, 
And hide me with a dead man in his shroud ; 
Things that to hear them told have made me tremble; 
And I will do it without fear or doubt, 
To live an unstained wife with my sweet love,” 


Doubtless this passionate protestation of 
conjugal fidelity is as beautiful as it is 
strong. Standing by itself, one can admire 
and commend it; albeit one can not help 
asking what virtuous bride, secretly married 
to one man, but on the point of being forced 
to marry another, would not protest, if not 
with the same intensity, yet with equal de- 
cision? It is the poet’s language, not Ju- 
liet’s protest, which is extraordinary. Tak- 
ing Juliet’s entire character, as drawn by 
Shakespeare, she is a very entertaining illus- 
tration of the poetical idea of love, viewed 
as a passion unguided by the understanding 
and very slightly restrained by the moral 
sense. As we estimate her she is entirely too 
human to be admitted to a niche in a divine 
gallery of womanhood; too regardless of the 
respect which every girl owes to her parents; 
too lacking in maidenly modesty to be ac- 
cepted as an instructor of what women 
should be; and so ignorant in her concep- 
tions of marriage, viewed as a companion- 
ship of congenial minds, that no parent, 
worthy of the name, would dream of pre- 
senting her to his daughters as a model of 
womanly excellence; but only as a warning 
against the danger of mistaking the wild 
impulses of passion for the more considerate 
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movements of genuine affection for a worthy 
object. 

We have noted several other Shakespearean 
women besides Juliet as wooing instead of 
waiting to be wooed. Is such conduct con- 
sistent with the purity of womanhood ?—a 
fitting thing for maidenly imitation? Charles 
Lamb, unwilling to censure his idol, defends 
the boldness of his heroines by saying, “Here 
the ordinary rules of courtship are reversed, 
the habitual feelings crossed. Yet with such 
exquisite address is the dangerous subject 
handled that their forwardness loses them no 
honor; delicacy dispenses with its laws in 
their favor; and nature, in their cases alone, 
seems delighted to suffer-a sweet violation. 
Such wonders true poetry and passion can 
do, to bestow grace and dignity on subjects 
which naturally seem insusceptible of them.” 

This, though an apology in form, is in 
meaning, if not intent, a condemnation of 
female wooing. It is conceded to be in itself 
so indelicate and unnatural that it is only 
made to appear otherwise by having the 
glamour of the poet’s genius thrown around 
it. Surely Shakespeare, who is supposed to 
have been lured into his own unhappy mar- 
riage, while he was yet a mere boy, by the 
forwardness of Anne Hathaway, who was 
six years his senior, could not have intended 
women to accept his poetical conceptions of 
female wooing as intended for their imita- 
tion. What shall be said of such of Shakes- 
peare’s heroines as dress as men in order to 
compass the ends of their affection? Very 
properly he makes Julia, when she is about 
to put on man’s clothing, ask her maid: 


“ How will the world repute me? 
I fear me it will make me scandalized.”’ 


And when she finally throws off her disguise, 
he puts these words into her lips: 


“0 Proteus, let this habit make thee blush ; 

Be thou ashamed that I have took upon me 

Such an immodest raiment; if shame live 

In a disguise of love; 

It is the lesser blot modesty finds, 

Women to change their shapes than men their minds.” 
Here we have woman’s instinct condemn- 

ing what woman’s passionate love defended. 

Her instinct, though it did not control Julia, 

was purer than her passion. Whether 

Shakespeare intended to teach this or not, 
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we can not say; but one who was wiser than 
the poet sides with the instinct, saying, 
“The woman shall not wear that which per- 
taineth unto a man, neither shall a man put 
on a woman’s garment; for all that do so 
are abomination unto the Lord, thy God.” 
(Deut. xxii, 5.) 

No. All the elements of womanhood in 
Shakespeare are not holy. Far from it. His 
best female characters err by acts which Cole- 
ridge describes as “‘exaggerations of love.” 
He may be regarded as a demonstrator of 
moral and mental character, whose eyes 
looked deeper into the secret chambers of 
the human soul than those of any other 
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uninspired man. What he saw there his 
pen described with inimitable felicity ; hence 
much may be learned from him. But since 


‘he describes both the evil and the good with 


equal force, his pages need to be approached 
as Jude exhorted the disciples of his times 
to seek the conversion of a certain class 
of pagans; namely, “hating the garments 
spotted by the flesh.” But let none, cer- 
tainly not inexperienced maidens, look upon 
his characters as “‘ divine,” or as “instructors 
of what woman should be;” but if they 
look upon them at-all, let it be as poetical 
creations intended to give pleasure to the 
imagination, not to guide the life. 





ST, ANDERS AND THE CROSS ON HVILHOL 


A LEGEND OF DENMARK. 


RENDERED FROM HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


HERE the ocean breezes blow 
Salty over islands low, 
Telling of the wastes of snow; 


Winds from ice-glens rushing forth, 
In the sullen, savage North, 

Over fiord, bay, and forth; 

Where the Winters, dark and wild, 
Bring the Northman’s hardy child 
Golden Summers brief and mild, 


Dwelt St. Anders, holy priest, 
Keeping every sacred feast, 
Praying daily toward the east,— 
Dwelt St. Anders, in whose breast 
Lingered still the strange unrest 
Of the Vikings of the West. 
Cowled and tonsured priest was he, 
Yet the salt breath of the sea 
Stirred the hot pulse of the free. 


Voices of the surging deep, 
Through long ages gone to sleep, 
Where the vanquished demons weep, 


Echoed hoarsely o’er the main, 
Till the rover’s quenchless pain 
Wrapped the sea-king’s child again. 


Where the southern zephyrs float, 
Lightly danced his crazy boat, 
But the priest took little note; 





Recked he not the spicy gales, 
Shining oars, and flapping sails, 
Deep-sea marvels, sailors’ tales. 


Wonderful the pass might be 
Twixt the pillars of the sea, 
Weird its sights of glamourie ; 


Awesome forms might swim the wave 
Luring seamen to that grave 
Whence the cross alone might save; 


Bright the fair mirage at even 
To the gazer might be given ;— 
Anders’ wonder-land was Heaven. 


Borne upon the amber air 
Floated perfumes rich and rare, 
Painted dreams of cities fair ; 


But Italia and the shore 
Of the Attic thought of yore 
Offered vainly all their store. 


Nought to him the sunny smiles 

Of Ionia’s realm of isles ; 

Nought the crumbling pagan piles. 

Air and sunshine, dawn and dew, 

Tempest, earthquake, crested blue, 
Whirlpools where his bark drave through,— 
These and countless marvels more 

Of the southern sea and shore, 

Carelessly our saint passed o’er. 
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But one thought his soul possessed ; 
Where our dear Lord’s feet had pressed 
He would kneel, and, kneeling, rest. 


Where in darkness once there stood 
Awful sight! the Holy Rood; 
Where was poured the precious blood, 


On the cursed yet hallowed sod; 
Where the bleeding feet once trod 
Of the weary Son of God; 


Where; deep in the garden’s shade, 
Jesus’ rock-hewn grave they made, 
And his broken body laid ; 


Where, as circled after years, 

Centuries of blood and tears, 

Weary souls their comfort sought, 
Breaking hearts their longings brought, 
To the land with blessings fraught ; 


Here where faith poured out its store, 
Laid its gold the cross before, 
Filled its coffers o’er and o’er; 


Here where nations, bond or free, 
At Christ’s altars bent the knee, 
In him finding liberty; 


Here, before that holy grave, 
Whence he rose tke world to save; 
One with sinful souls and brave,— 


Anders, bowing night and day, 
Knelt to meditate and pray, 
Biding in the Church alway. 


When the priest at evening came, 
At the shrine to trim the flame, 
Knelt St. Anders all the same. 


Still he knelt when morning light 
Flooded earth with rosy light; 
Kneeling still at noontide white. 


When the golden sunsets played 
On the mountain’s light and shade, 
Ever Anders knelt and prayed. 


Who shall say what visions fair 
Of God’s glory met him there, 
In those solemn hours of prayer? 


The ship’s captain bold and free, 
No transported saint was he, 
Longing now to sail the sea, 
Sent his messenger on shore, 

To the temple o’er and o’er, 

To the saint the shrine before. 





“Ho! sir priest,” he bade them say, 
“Tf you will not come to-day, 
Yet my ship must sail away.” 


Day by day these words were said, 
Still the priest no answer made, 
Still in silence knelt and prayed. 


Till, his slender patience o’er, 
A great oath the captain swore, 
Hoisted sail, and ran from shore. 


When St. Anders now, at last, 
Rising from his sacred fast, 

All his long-vowed vigils past, 
Came from incense-burdened air, 
Into daylight soft and fair, 

Lo! the ship was no more there. 
And another vision grew 

Of the North-land where he knew 
Warm hearts beat for Him and true; 
Of his village place of prayer; 

Of his empty life-post, where 
Souls were waiting for his care. 
Thus he wandered by the shore, 
Sadly conning o’er and o’er 

How to reach that land once more. 


All at once along the sand 
Rode a Presence bright and bland, 
Sweet, yet kingly in command. 


He a humble ass bestrode, 

Yet along the sandy road 

Every foot-print gleamed and glowed. 
‘¢Mount, my son, and ride with me,— 

Why so sad thy face I see? 

Faithless never must thou be.” 


Sweet the voice, august and true; 
Anders felt its tones, and knew 
What it bade he could but do. 


“Soft, my child, possess thy soul; 
Mind thee how to make thee whole, 
Once I rode an ass’s foal,— 


How, though outcast and unknown, 
Rode to empire o’er my own, 

Seated on this lowly throne. 

Sweet, my child, thine eyelids close, 
In my circling arms repose, 

Safe I’ll guard thee from all foes. 
Those who seek my feet in prayer 
Lose not aught by lingering there, 
Ever more they are my care.” 
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Hearing gracious words like these, 
By the murmur of the seas, 
In those strong arms finding ease; 


Thinking of the love which kept, 
Anders now no longer wept, 
But, ere many moments, slept. 


Where Slagelse by the-sea, + - 
Lives by labor peacefully, 
On the hill-top broad and free ; 


When the golden tinge of dawn 
Brought the gladsome Summer morn, 
And another day was born; 

Anders, opening his eyes, 

Scarce believing for surprise, 

Saw his home before him rise. 

There the brown, thatched hay-ricks stood, 
Yonder grew the stunted wood, 

In the market-place the rood ; 

There the pointed village spire, 
There the early cottage fire, 

Curled its gray smoke ever higher. 


Blue the sky and blue the sea, 
Where white breakers lovingly 
Clasped the islands of the free. 
Not a sail was in the bay, 

For theship that sailed away 
Came not for a year and day. 


Simple tales the simple folk 
In those twilight ages spoke 
Ere the noontide glory broke. 


Rather deeds than dreams were then 
In the thoughts of childlike men, 
As they talked by shore or glen. 


Yet wherever spirits speak, 
Though their words be rude or weak 
To express the truths they seek, 


Other human souls may trace, 
Answering as face to face 
Lines of truth and lines of grace. 


As the teacher wise may be 

In the lore of earth and sea, 

And explore all mystery, 

Yet may listen, pleased to know 
How a little child will show 
Thoughts that in his bosom glow; 
As a father, wise as kind, 

Hails the infant’s dawning mind 
Apt in little much to find; 





So, though in our well-taught age 
Truth its unveiled light displays 
To its seeker’s earnest gaze. 


In the shadows we may see 
Traces of humanity, 
Of the glory yet to be; 


Listen with indulgent smile 
To the tales which other-while 
Did the children’s hearts beguile, 


And in many asimple word , 
Read the love the ages poured 
Round the foot-prints of the Lord. 


More! We still may sometimes see 
Lessons hid mysteriously, 
There awaiting you and me. 


Thus in days when heart and brain 
Throb with action’s rushing pain, 
Every prize of life to gain, — 


Days when even slackened pace 
Surely loses men the race, 
Brings digaster and disgrace,— 


Days when all the air is rife 
With the battle cry and strife, 
And the busy hum of life,— 


Days when work for God and men 
Taxes thought and time and pen 
Prayer becomes a brief amen,— 


Surely it were well to stay 

On Hvilhéi one Summer’s day 

Where St. Anders woke, they say, 

Neath the cooling, grateful shade 

Of the Cross the people made, 

Where the years their steps have stayed,— 


Hear his simple tale, and know 
In all ages it is so, 
And must ever be below. 


Though with toils and turmoils lost, 
Though life’s ocean must be crossed, 
Praying time can not be lost. 


He before whose feet we lay 
Every burden of our day 
He will speed us on our way. 


Though our convoys sail while we 
Low before him bend the knee, 
He will waft us o’er the sea, 

To the port where we would be. 





EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 





EDITOR’S STUDY. 


THE SCIENCE OF MISSIONS. 

Is there a Science of Missions? Unques- 
tionably the grandest philanthropic task ever 
conceived by the human mind—and such we 
assume the evangelization of the world to be— 
is not to be accomplished by random efforts, 
unguided by clear and fixed principles. Every 
art of man reposes on scientific principles, the 
faithful observance of which is essential to its 
successful practice. Much more, then, must 
this mission work, which touches every imag- 
inable human interest and involves the trans- 
formation of the character of millions, depend 
for its success on principles which have their 
foundation in human nature and in the gov- 
ernment of God. And those principles, what- 
ever they are, constitute the science of mis- 
sions. 

The natural sciences are made up of deduc- 
tions reached by careful study of the facts and 
phenomena which hie open to observation in 
the material universe. In like manner the 
Christian inquirer must learn the divine 
method for the propagation of the Gospel by 
closely studying the facts connected with the 
historical development of Christianity. Its 
first missionaries were inspired men, and, al- 
though their inspiration did not insure their 
infallibility in the details of Christian work, 
yet, such was the intimacy of their fellowship 
with the divine, we can not reasonably doubt 
that the broad outlines of their methods were 
discerned by means of that clear compre- 
hension of great principles which such spirit- 
Nor can we consist- 
ently question the supposition that the in- 
spired record of their missionary labors was 
intended fo be a guide to the Church in all 
ages. These points conceded, it follows that 
he who clearly discerns the leading principles 
which governed apostolic missionaries is mas- 
ter of the “ science of missions.” 

Before questioning their methods, however, 


ual intimacy implies. 





we must not forget that our knowledge of the 
two cardinal principles of missionary science is 
not to be learned by deduction, but is to be 
taken directly from the lips of our Lord. 
When he bade his disciples “go into all the 
world and preach the Gospel,” he set forth au- 
thoritatively the fundamental, unalterable 
principle of all missionary work ; namely, that 
the simple proclamation of the fact and pur- 
poses of his death was to be the means of human 
regeneration. When he added, “Lo I am with 
you always to the end of the world,” he an- 
nounced the equally essential truth that his 
perpetual presence, as a spiritual force, should 
give efficiency to preaching to the end of time. 

These two principles were fully recognized 
by apostolic missionaries; by no one of them 
more fully than by Paul. The theme of their 
preaching was, in the strictest sense, Jesus 
and his resurrection. Their dependence for 
the effect of their simple discourses ubout their 
Lord, was in divine influence accompanying 
their word. Hence Paul said, “I have 
plapted, Apollos watered; but God gave the 
increase. So neither is he that planteth any 
thing, neither he that watereth; but God that 
giveth the increase.” 

But this increase had to be preserved. The 
individuals composing it, left in their solitary 
individuality, if not seduced from their new- 
born faith by the countless allurements to 
evil around them, would be powerless to spread 
the truth. They must, therefore, be combined, 
organized, instructed, supervised, and Jed to 
efforts for the further spread of the truth. 
How did the apostles meet that need? 

Speaking of Paul, the typical missionary to 
the heathen, Dr. Anderson, in his “ Foreign 
Missions” says, “His grand means, as a mis- 
sionary, was the gathering and forming of lo- 
cal Churches.” To oversee and instruct each 
one of these local Churches, he selected two or 
more of its most suitable converts, ordained 
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them as presbyters, and then “boldly left it.” 
This he did every-where; his stay in one place 
being generally very brief. “At Corinth,” to 
quote Dr. Anderson again, “it was indeed ex- 
tended to nearly two years, and at Ephesus to 
nearly three. But in most places he could 
lave spent only a few weeks or months.” 

That Paul exercised a species of paternal 
oversight over these mission Churches so far, 
at least, as to write them occasional letters, 
pay them brief visits, and, in a few cases, to 
send his missionary associates “‘to set in order 
the things which were wanting,” is evident 
from Scripture. It is equally clear that with 
respect to their internal affairs, such as 
finance, discipline, ete., they were not con- 
trolled from without, but were self-governed. 

There were no missionary associations in 
their times with funds to support either trav- 
eling missionaries, like the apostles, or the 
native pastors whom they set over those infant 
Churches. The latter were therefore necessa- 
rily self-supporting. They had to stand alone 
or die, and we do not read that this was 
counted a misfortune. But we do know that 
they did not die. On the contrary, they dis- 
played remarkable vitality. They grew vig- 
orously, they became nuclei—the mothers of 
other Churches, which also multiplied until 
they covered the then known world. 

Now let the reaaer review this necessarily 
brief statement of apostolic missionary methods, 
and he will see that they comprehended the fol- 
lowing principles: 1. The preaching of the cross 
is the instrument of human regeneration. 2. Di- 
vine influence is the life of preaching. 3. To 
preserve converts they must be organized into 
local Churches. 4. Mission Churches should 
be supplied with ordained native pastors as 
quickly as possible. 5. They should be self- 
governed ; their missionary teachers exercising 
only a paternal and advisory superintendence 
over them. 6. They should be self-support- 
ing. Missionaries should be sustained by the 
Church at home, as Paul was by his own ef- 


jorts; but for local expenses, including the 
support of the native pastor, mission Churches 
should be self-supporting. 7. Such Churches 
are self-propagating.* 

If these principles, evolved from the divinely 





“For a remarkably clear discussion of these principles, 
the reader is referred to “‘ Foreign Missions: their Re- 
Jation and Claims.” By D, Anderson, LL. D. 
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instructed minds of the first missionaries of the 
cross, comprise the science of missions, it fol- 
lows that missionary success depends upon the 
fidelity with which the modern Church applies 
them. The true science of missions is neither 
more nor less than the plan of God for the 
conversion of the world. And we think the 
above principles are fairly deducible from the 
precepts of Jesus and the action of the apos- 
tles. The reader has the record. Let him 
read and judge for himself. 

There will be no dispute with respect to the 
first three principles enumerated above. The 
fourth, which claims that heathen Churches 
should be supplied with ordained native pas- 
tors at the earliest practicable moment, wil] not 
be so generally accepted. Missionaries of all 
denominations have been slow to adopt it, 
Representing a higher civilization with a 
purer ethical development than they find 
among the heathen, they are disinclined to 
place ecclesiastical trusts in the hands of con- 
verts. They fear that under a native pastor a 
mission Church would not reach the pure 
ethical life required by their Lord. Forgetting, 
or not deeply weighing, the fact, that the high 
ethical life they represent is the growth of 
many generations, and that it is neither Script- 
ural nor philosophical to expect its immedi- 
ate production in heathen converts, who will 
necessarily, at first, more nearly resemble the 
Corinthian disciples of the Pauline age than 
they will Anglo-American Christians, they 
imagine that nothing but their own personal 
administration, long continued, can preserve 
the fruit of their labors. Hence they treat 
their converts as pupils and minors, not to be 
trusted until after many years of missionary 
instruction. 
as Paul showed in ordaining as presbyters 
men just lifted out of the mire of heathenism 
appears like madness, if proposed for adoption 
in their modern field of labor. 

We yield to no man in our respect and love 
for the modern missionary; but we greatly 
prefer the judgment of the inspired Paul. In 
fact, we do not think missionaries can be the 
successful pastors of Churches of converted 
heathen, for thetreason given by Dr. Norman 
M’Leod, who, after visiting India, said: “We 
(missionaries) come into outward contact with 
them, but oceans of thought, feeling, associa- 
tions, habits, and beliefs separate us mentally, 


To many of them, such boldness 
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socially, spiritually until we can meet in the 
fellowship of a common Christianity. . . . 
It is thus evident that we must ultimately rely 
upon native evangelists and pastors to educate 
the masses of the natives in the Christian re- 
ligion.” 

Rev. H. Venn, honorary secretary of the 
“Church Missionary Society,” uses still 
stronger language. He says: “It may be said 
to have been only lately discovered in the 
science of missions, that when the missionary 
is of another and superior race than his con- 
verts, he must not attempt to be their pastor ; 
though they will be bound to him by personal 
attachment, and by a sense of the benefits re- 
ceived from him. Yet if he continues to act 
as their pastor, they will not form a vigorous 
native Church ; but, as a general rule, they will 
remain in a dependent condition, and make 
but little progress in spiritual attainments. 
The same congregation, under competent na- 
tive pastors, would become more self-reliant, 
and their religion would be of a more manly, 
home character.” 

This theory, so harmonious with apostolic 
missionary practice, is confirmed by a wide 
range of missionary experience. Perhaps no 
missionaries have made the experimental test so 
thoroughly as those of the “American Board.” 
For years they shared the common unwilling- 
ness to leave mission Churches to the care of na- 
tive pastors. In 1854 a deputation sent out by 
the Board recommended the apostolic method. 
The missionaries in Ceylon and in Continental 
India adopted it with many fears. They or- 
dained native pastors. They organized na- 
tive “associations.” They required mission 
Churches to manage their own affairs without 
depending upon them except for occasional 
aid and counsel. The result was just what 
both Scripture and human nature teach us to 
expect. ‘The missionaries were astonished to 


see the development of character which fol- 
lowed, both in the native pastors and their 


people. The Churches were satisfactorily 
governed ; they grew liberal and self-support- 
ing; their ethical life improved; their spirit- 
uality deepened, and their numbers increased. 
Says Dr. Anderson, speaking of native pastors 
in India and the conclusions reached concern- 
ing them by the missionaries : 

“The native brethren are well adapted to 
the work of preaching the Gospel. They are 
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generally fluent in their own language, and 
command attention by their free allusions to 
native customs and ideas. In this respect no 
foreign missionary can ever compete with them. 
Divine truth is exhibited in its relations, and 
applied to the conscience as well as by the 
missionaries, and they may be expected to be- 
come better preachers than persons from other 
lands.” 

The Doctor elsewhere quotes the language 
of an old missionary in India, who, after wit- 
nessing an ordination of seven natives, and a 
protracted meeting conducted mainly by the 
native brethren, remarked: “I confess I have 
received new ideas of the strength of our na- 
tive Christians.” 

The history of the native Churches in Mad- 
agascar during twenty-five years of cruel per- 
secutions; in Tahiti for twenty years, during 
the rule of the French; in India during the 
rebellion, furnishes striking examples of gen- 
uine Christian character and development 
without the presence of missionaries, and un- 
der the guidance of native leaders only. 
Viewed.in connection with the history of na- 
tive Churches among the Karens in Burmah, 
it fully justifies Dr. Anderson in saying, “My 
own estimate of the value of a native ministry 
has been rising for more than a score of years. 
A large number of the Christian islands in 
Central and Western Polynesia are properly 
reckoned among their trophies. They have 
been the fearless pioneers of the white mission- 
_ ae and many a beautiful christian- 
ized group is now manned solely by native 
missionaries and pastors.” 

We have dwelt on this question because we 
desire to diffuse our conviction that, if heathen 
nations are to be christianized, it must be by 
native Churches and preachers. The function 
of our missionaries is to quicken and develop 
such home instrumentalities in Africa, Japan, 
China and India, and from these’ must arise 
the forces which are to give a Christian form 
to each national individuality. If mission 
Churches could not be made self-sustaining 
and self-propagating, our hope of the world’s 
conversion would grow faint. We thank God 
that a multitude of facts prove that they are 
potential spiritual forces, likely, if properly 
guided and trusted, to accomplish the pre- 
dicted result. 

But we fear that too many missionaries still 
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retain that honest mistrust of native Christians 
mentioned above. In the statistics of Protest- 
ant missions in China, for example, we see it 
stated that there are four hundred and ten 
male missionaries, seventy-three ordained, and 
five hundred and eleven not ordained, native 
preachers. What does the reluctance to or- 
dain native preachers, shown by these statistics, 
mean, if not distrust? Methodist missionaries 
show somewhat greater confidence. The sta- 
tistics of five branches of Methodism in China 
give an aggregate of fifty-three male mission- 
aries, with twenty-five ordained, and one hun- 
dred and thirteen unordained, native preachers. 
Vastly better, however, is the showing of our 
own Foochow Conference, which, with only five 
male missionaries, has ten ordained, thirty- 
seven unordained, native preachers on trial, and 
a long list of native local preachers. Evidently 
our missionaries in that conference have a 
higher appreciation of the natives and a 
stronger confidence in the Pauline principle, 
than their fellow-laborers in China. We have 
no doubt their success will be according to 
their faith in this principle of missionary 
science. 

Turning to the report of our North India 
Conference, we find that it has twenty male 
missionaries, but only eight natives in its 
ranks; though it reports no less than one hun- 
dred and seventeen natives employed as local 
preachers. Of the latter, one presiding elder 
says of those under his care, “ Nearly all are 
efficient workers.” On the other district, the 
elder says, “The force of native helpers is 
larger and I think better than ever before.” 
Why, then, one can not help asking, are not 
more of them admitted to membership in the 
annual conference? The animus of their ex- 
clusion is thus expressed by an elder who says, 
“this plan keeps our work under careful 
supervision, while we are training up efficient 
workers.” Undoubtedly ; but it is twenty-two 
years since our work began in India, and one 
ean not help thinking that with more of 
Paul’s faith in native converts, more than 
eight out of one hundred and twenty-five 
“efficient workers ” would have been admitted 
to conference and ordained. We say this, not 
to censure our heroic brethren, who have to 
deal with the question practically, but to 
enforce our conviction that the time has come 
for committing our work, in India especially, 
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more fully than heretofore, to the management 
of the natives themselves. 

The science of missions teaches that natiye 
Churches with native pastors stand insepar- 
ably related to the vital questions of self-sup- 
port and self-government. What, then, is our 
duty? At present we have, and must have 
some time longer, native Churches in ecclesi- 
astical connection with our Church at home. 
But, as Dr. M’Leod said to the Scotch Presby- 
terian Church, the permanence of this connec. 
tion “surely can not be desired by any in- 
telligent Christian.” Much of our policy 
regarding it, however, will be influenced by 
our aims. Are we seeking chiefly to establish 
a sect, or to spread Christianity? If the 
former, then, regardless of apostolic examples 
or of consequences, we shall hold fast to our 
ecclesiastical control over our foreign work; 
if the latter, we shall cheerfully surrender it 
as speedily as the native Churches develop 
strength enough to stand alone and to govern 
themselves independently of us. 


Our help as 
pioneers in the “regions beyond,” as educa- 
tors of young men and women, as advisers, 
and even as benefactors to their missionary 


funds, may be-long needed; but as soon as 
possible we believe our conferences in heathen 
lands should be self-governed: they should 
have their own native bishops; their national 
general conferences; and their Disciplines 
modeled on ours, but modified by themselves 
as history may suggest and their several idio- 
synerasies, guided by the spirit of Christi- 
anity, may require. It will bea glorious day in 
our Church history when her missionary work 
shall part with its ecclesiastical aspect, and re- 
solve itself into efforts to aid independent 
Methodist Episcopal Churches in Africa, Eu- 
rope, and Asia in their efforts to carry the 
Gospel into the regions around them. Surely, 
to be the mother of such Churches would be 
more glorious than to be a vast, unwieldly 
ecclesiastical body, struggling against the ten 
thousand obstacles sure to arise, in order to 
maintain a doubtful authority, and a necessa- 
rily superficial supervision over people of many 
nationalities, each of which is naturally and 
Scripturally as much entitled to an ecclesias- 
tical autonomy as we ourselves. 

Still more obvious is it our duty to prepare 
our missions in nominally Christian nations 
for independent Church existence. Among 
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them the ministry is almost exclusively native. 
The Churches are becoming largely self-sup- 
porting, especially in Germany, where for their 
own sake they ought to be speedily made self- 
governing. We have given them a theological 
school, a Book Concern, a literature, and very 
liberal supplies of money. They have numer- 
ous churches and furnished parsonages. Their 
statistics show that the average support of 
their preachers is better than in many, if not 
most, of our home conferences. That they 
would grow faster as the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of the German Empire, with a native 
bishop, than as a conference of a foreign 
Church, many of their most thoughtful minds 
‘have clearly seen. Nevertheless, such is the 
narrowing effect of nearly thirty years of 
financial dependence on our missionary treas- 
ury, that they cling to us-as well-fed children 
do to a fond father’s resources. Nay, they 
groan because, notwithstanding the staggering 
embarrassments of our Church at home, she 
does not give them more money. A presiding 
elder, who probably voices their general feel- 
ing, utters this groan in our last Missionary Re- 
port, saying “it is too hard to be reduced two 
thousand dollars or three thousand dollars in 
our appropriation, and carry about two thou- 
sand dollars more for increased wants.” We 
feel ashamed as we quote the brother’s words, 
knowing that much of the twenty thousand 
dollars granted his conference this year will 
be given by home Churches no better able to 
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bear their own burdens than most of his. But 
what are a parent’s embarrassments to a long 
dependent child? Surely that brother’s groan 
is an illustration of the ill effect of dependence, 
and, if it be typical of a general feeling in Ger- 
many, it is an incidental reason for hastening 
the day of their ecclesiastical independence. 
Let us give them a bishop, bid them walk 
alone, aid them as we can in their strictly 
missionary work, and wish them a long, pros- 
perous Church life. Once out of leading 
strings, the German Methodist Episcopal 
Church would soon become a mighty, manly, 
self-propagating spiritual force in the land of 
Luther. With such an example before them, 
our Swedish and Italian missions might, in a 
decade or two, prepare themselves for a like 
independent existence. We should thus be 
left free to send men and money to territory 
beyond their limits, and thereby assist in ex- 
tending missionary work to every center of 
population on earth. 

Such are the conclusions to which the “sci- 
ence of missions” points—native Churchessup- 
porting their own pastors, self-governed, yet 
guided by the paternal counsel of missionaries, 
and these Churches, from the nature of the 
Christian life, when freely developed, neces- 
sarily self- propagating. By founding such 
Churches the apostles won the civilized world 
to Christianity. By imitating their example, 
the modern Church can complete the evangel- 
ization of mankind. D. W. 
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THE ASSASSINATION OF Princes.—The re- 
cently twice repeated attempts on the life of 
the hoary Emperor of Germany, reveal a 
rather low state of morals in the community 
where such a crime can even be thought of 
once, to say nothing of its repetition. When 
our beloved Lincoln was suddenly cut down 
by the assassin Booth, the whole country, 
north of Mason and Dixon’s line, quivered with 
pain, and even in the South the larger por- 
tion of those arrayed in arms against the Fed- 
eral Government regretted the nefarious deed. 
But in Germany hundreds of arrests have been 
made of persons who have been heard to ap- 
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prove the cruel attack on the life of William 
I, and it is not to be presumed that these hun- 
dreds are alone guilty of all contempt of law 
and order. The extreme socialistic opinions 
which are cherished by a large proportion of 
the lower classes, reveal a state of affairs such 
as society has never known, certainly not since 
the modern order of things. Assassination of 
princes has occured before, but never has the 
same spirit animated the assassin. Henry 
IV fell by the daggar of Ravaillac because 
the Romanists desired a more trusty tool on 
the throne of France. The Marquis of Mont- 
ferrat was murdered in the market place of 
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Tyre, but he owed his death to the rivalry of 


Richard I. Gustavus III of Sweden was 
killed by Ankarstroem at a masked ball, but 
the diabolical act was the plotting of a reduced 
nobility anxious to regain their lost opportu- 
nities to impoverish the people. James I of 
Scotland received twenty-eight wounds while 
at supper in the convent of the Dominicans, 
near Perth, from a band of nobles led by 
the Earl of Athol, for a cause very simidar to 
that which cost the Swedish king his life. 
The attacks on the life of the Hohenzollern 
prince and his prime minister are not, however, 
the work of a faction, but of agents who claim 
to represent a very considerable proportion of 
Germany’s workingmen. Say what we will, 
such a state of things shows an uncontrollable 
element of considerable extent and power. 
Its work contrasts greatly with the conduct of 
the agitated masses of England, especially of 
London, in 1715, when the treacherous alli- 
ance of Bolingbroke and Oxford and others 
of Anne’s tory ministers with the son of James 
II of Scotland, made the dethronement of 
George I appear a political desideratum. The 
late Dr. Doran thus writes of this period: 
“Unpopular as the king and royal family 
may have been, there was never the slightest 
show of fear or uneasiness about them. Even 
in August, when an invasion was imminent, 
they went abroad among the people quite un- 
protected. One Saturday evening in that 
month we hear of them embarking in barges, 
attended by many of the nobility, afloat, and 
going down the river ‘through bridge as far as 
Limus, to divert themselves with music, which 
was most excellently performed on agreat num- 
ber of trumpets, hautboys, and double curtails.’ 
On the return, the boats on the river became 
so closely packed that the king ordered his wat- 
ermen to ship their oars and drift up with the 
flowing tide, as there was no room left for row- 
ing. The whole mass thus moved up together. 
The king and royal family had perfect confi- 
dence in the people, and this trust was not 
abused. The enthusiasm was unbounded. 
As twilight came down upon them, the ship- 
ping and also the houses ashore illuminated 
with lanterns and fired salutes. George I was 
as safe as if he had been at Windsor; and 
when, on landing at Privy Garden Stairs, he 
turned round to salute the people, he must 
have felt they were a noble people, and they 
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must have acknowledged that he was a stout. 
hearted king. And again in August of the 
next year, while antagonistic mobs kept Lon. 
don in perturbation, the Prince and Pringegg 
of Wales regularly dined in public at Hamp. 
ton Court.” 


New ELEcTIONS IN THE ACADEMY oF 
FRANCE.— What a strange body that French 
Academy is, after all! When the English 
scientist, Darwin, espoused the evolution doc 
trine, that learned conclave in the most marked 
way possible passed censure on his scientific 
credo, But now when a vacancy is to be filled 
they elect the great free-thinker Rénan, the 
author of “Vie de Jésus,” to membership, not- 
withstanding his repeated declarations, for the 
last twenty years, against the belief in the 
divinity of the Savior of the world. And this 
scoffer of Jesus is to sit in the place of the em- 
inent physiologist Claude Bernard! How very 
different from this selection is the choice of 
Henry Martin, the historian, well-known to 
us by the excellent translation Miss Booth 
(now the editress of Harper’s Bazar) furnished 
us years ago of his “Louis XIV and his 
Times.” M. Martin is a fit successor of the 
great historian of the French Revolution, and 
though Thiers differed widely from him who 
now occupies his seat in the Academy, M. 
Martin is a most worthy scion of those two 
illustrious writers of history Thiers and Lan- 
frey, whose loss France has been called to 
mourn within the present year. 


Puiuirr Verr.—Germany has not lost 
within the year a more illustrious son than 
this Veit, who recently passed away at the good 
old age of eighty-three. He was one of the 
most celebrated Christian painters of this cen- 
tury. He seems almost to belong to the past, 
so thoroughly was his history linked with the 
great masters his country produced in the first 
half of the present era,—Cornelius, Overbeck, 
Lebadon, and the other regenerators of modern 
German fine art, 

Philipp Veit was of Jewish blood, and many 
members of his house have greatly distin- 
guished themselves in German history. In 
the capital of the new empire the name is 
honored, and the achievements of this Jewish 
family are related with pride by all of its 
citizens. Philipp was born in that metropolis. 
The home of his family was then, as it is now, 
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that of the Veit descendants, on the corner of 
the New Promenade and the Bourgh bridge. 
It is an unpretentious but solidly feared two- 
story brick house, bearing in its very exterior 
all the evidence of refined and well-to-do in- 
mates. Philipp’s mother was a daughter of 
Moses Mendelssohn, the great philosopher and 
Jewish reformer. After divorce from her 
first husband, Veit’s father, she married Fried- 
rich von Sclilegel, the well-known author of a 
“History of Literature,” a “Philosophy of 
Life,” and a “ Philosophy of History,” besides 
many other celebrated literary productions. 
Schlegel was his step-son’s first instructor, 
and doubtless inspired him with his own en- 
thusiasm for art. Afterwards young Veit 
studied for some time at Dresden, and then 
went to Rome, where he joined the band of 
devoted German artists who were at that time 
seeking to found a new school of art on the 
old basis of the Christian faith. 

The German nation lives, breathes, and 
works by theory. It is, therefore, not at all 
surprising to see four young students, resolved 
upon a reformation in art, make their way to 
Rome, the fountain of art inspiration, and 
there determine what should be their theory 
of painting. As the heroes of Switzerland 
met on Mount Riitti to swear fealty to each 
other and their native land, so these devotees 
of art met in Rome to swear fealty to a theory 
whose purpose was to reanimate man’s soul 
with the old faith and motive; and renouncing 
sensual beauty on the one hand, and empty 
formation on the other, they determined to 
labor with pure hearts, ascetic and contented 
spirits, truth and fidelity of method, and lofty, 
thorough, chastened ideality. It was the Pre- 
Raphaelite movement of Germany. 

Veit became one of the most enthusiastic 
leaders in this movement. He early executed 
some great religious paintings, the chief, per- 
haps, being his fresco in the Villa Bartholdy 
of the “Seven Years of Plenty,” painted as a 
companion subject to Overbeck’s “Seven Years 
of Dearth.” He finally returned to Germany 
after a long residence in Rome, and accepted 
the position of director of the Stidel Institute 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main, a position, however, 
Which he was obliged to resign in 1843 in con- 
sequence of religious differences. He then re- 
moved from Frankfort to Sachsenhausen in 
Hesse Cassel, and from thence of late years to 
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Mayence, where he spent his last days. All 
Veit’s important works are either religious or 
symbolical in their signification. He never 
fell from the high ideas he had set before him 
in youth, but remained true to the last to the 
lofty principles enunciated by Cornelius and 
his school. One of his greatest works, “Chris- 
tianity as the Guardian of the Fine Arts,” is 
in the Stidel Institute, and another, “The As- 
cension of the Virgin,” in the cathedral at 
Frankfort. These works are not mere easel- 


pictures, but vast frescoes, rivaling in extent 
and design individual wall paintings. 


Youne Prices Firry Years Aco.— There 
is no more noteworthy character in the Angli- 
ean Church than Archdeacon George Anthony 
Denison, of Taunton. 
seventy-three. His life is, in many respects, 
a most eventful story. The “Notes” of this 
life, which he himself has just published, prove 
that the days of romance in every-day life are 
not all past yet. That he has a warm heart, 
an affectionate and generous nature, and that 
there is a really racy and an exuberant gen- 
ial side to the man Denison will be news 
to many students of ecclesiastical history. 
But if they will read the “ Notes” they will 
learn and believe as we did and do. Perhaps 
our readers will indulge us in repeating here 
one of the archdeacon’s stories of his student 
life after graduation at Oxford, in 1826, which 
so richly illustrates his quaintness of char- 
acter. It was in 1829. He had gone abroad 
with his old tutor, Drury: 

“The day we got to Milan we were dining 
at the table d’héte, a large mixed society of 
many nations besides our own. I suffered 
severely that day ; it was well merited punish- 
ment. There was some general talk about 
cameos; in worse than childish ignorance I 
rushed upon my fate, remarking complacently 
that the best cameos were mosaiques. Mr. Drury 
was on the other side of the table, some little 
way up. Down he came upon me: ‘Why, 
you great fool, they ’re all shells.’ I shrank 
into my shell.” 

The archdeacun makes some wise and 
kindly remarks upon this story; but it does 
not occur to him that it goes to show that 
there were conceited young prigs fifty years 
ago, whom, even in those days, their elders 
delighted to “take down” upon occasions, 


He is now a man of 
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MURAL DECORATIONS IN CHURCHES. 


WE have for some time contended that the 
Puritanic prejudice against the artistic decora- 
tion of churches has worked harm both to art 
and religion. We have, through these col- 
umns, as well as in public lectures, tried to 
show what the American Protestant Church is 
losing by handing over to Romanists the nearly 
exclusive use of art in places of public wor- 
ship. The subject is being more and more 
agitated in public circles in this country and 
in England. In France and Germany it seems 
to be better understood, though the Protestant- 
ism of France, being largely of the Geneva 
type, has done least. In a recent number of 
the Builder is found a report of the proceed- 
ings of a late meeting of the “ Royal Institute 
of British Architects.” By invitation, Mr. 
Edward Armitage, R. A., presented a paper on 
“Mural Paintings in Public Buildings and 
Churches.” The subject was most opportune, 
since the Society of Architects has recently 
elected a considerable number of painters as 
honorable members. The joint body represents 
two sister arts; and, therefore, we say that the 
presentation of a subject, mutually interesting 
to both classes was most timely. It is well 
known that the members of these two “ sister 
professions,” the architects and the painters, 
have not worked together in the utmost har- 
mony. The strife between them as to “ which 
should be first,” has sometimes degenerated 
into bitterness, and nearly always been a fruitful 
source of that want of harmony in buildings 
where both arts are represented. It is not 
often that the world is blessed: with a Michael 
Angelo, who is, at the same time, architect, 
sculptor, painter, and poet, who can design his 
own buildings, and introduce into them just 
those proportions and spaces which allow the 
joint working of the three sister arts to pro- 
duce a result in the highest degree harmoni- 
ous. Usually the lack of harmony is caused 
by the misunderstanding as to which is chief 


and which is subordinate. Is painting and 


statuary the chief, and is the architectural ar- 
rangement only to afford frames or settings 
for these results of the brush and chisel? or is 
the architect’s the main work, and painting 





and sculpture only ancillary? These are the 
vexing questions which have not been satisfac- 
torily solved by members of these varions 
professions. It is only reasonable to suppose 
that the joint deliberations of a society made 
up as is the above mentioned must result in 
good to both. It is most evident that there 
should be joint partnership of architect and 
painters in the production of our best churches 
and public buildings. 

Mr. Armitage found three chief impedi- 
ments in the way of successful Mural decora- 
tion; namely, first, the enormous cost of modern 
high-class work; secondly, the want of har- 
mony between the work of the architect and 
that of the painter; thirdly, the perishable or 
unsatisfactory nature of the material gener- 
ally used. He thought that one reason of the 
enormous cost was the misapprehension of the 
ordinary painter as to the true end of mural 
work. Most artists of the better class are in- 
clined to work up a mural subject with all the 
detail and nicety of an easel picture, whereas 
this high finish is only unnecessary but posi- 
tively detrimental to mural painting. Much 
of mural decoration is so distant from the eye 
that nice details are entirely lost, and the very 
end of pains-taking Jabor is defeated. There 
seems to be a forgetfulness of the story of the 
artists who competed for the statue to adorn 
the crowning point of the temple of Minerva, 
that the one who wrought out his marble life 
size, with the most exquisite finish and polish, 
and gained the verdict of the multitude over 
the heroic size and bold outline of his compet- 
itor, was utterly confounded when these were 
Then was 
seen how much better was boldness than finish. 
But it is this very finish that demands time, 
and time is money with all of us. Mr. Ar- 
mitage would, therefore, make mural painting 
more strictly of a decorative character, with 
good composition, firm, correct outlines, filled 
in with flat tints of harmonious color, and in 
this way so reduce its cost that it would be 
possible to employ the best talent in church 
mural painting. 

In discussing this question of cost, he tells 
us that the great work of Paul Delaroche, in 


raised .to their proper positions. 
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the Hemicycle of the School of fine arts at 
Paris, containing seventy-four life-size figures, 
on which the artist spent four years of inces- 
sant toil, was paid for at the rate of one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars per square yard; while 
Flandrin’s frieze of St. Vincent de Paul, a 
more truly decorative work of the very best 
class, cost at the rate of one hundred and ten 
dollars per square yard. Mr. Armitage’s own 
words on this point are well worth quoting: 
“Tf the speedy acquisition of a large fortune 
be denied the mural painter, on the other 
hand, he is saved from many of the minor 
annoyances to which the painter of easel pic- 


tures is exposed. His work is not relegated 


to the gallery or dining-room of some so-called 
patron, to appear at intervals at Christie’s sale- 


rooms, or very possibly left on his hands with- 
He is independ- 
ent of the dealers and the commercial element 
in art. He is beyond the range of the annual 


out finding a purchaser at all. 


attacks of fine-art critics, whose small stings 
are really a cause of great annoyance to thin- 
skinned painters.. He has not to flatter or 
please his sitters or paint “ pot-boilers ” for the 
market. Finally, he is educating public taste, 
and, therefore, benefiting his country in a 
more direct manner than the successful por- 
The second 
objection to mural painting Mr. Armitage 
would remove by cultivating between the 
architect and the painter a more cordial rela- 
tion and friendship, so that they should pro- 
duce work in complete harmony, like the vio- 
lin and alto in an orchestra. 


trait, genre, or landscape painter.” 


The third is an 
obstacle which will ever be serious in a climate 
like England or especially the United States. 
The essayist, after confessing his former preju- 
dice against wax-painting and wasserglas or 
silica, states his complete change of opinion 
relative to the durability and excellence of 
these two processes after visiting some work 
done by Pauwels at Ypres in wax, and some 
wasserglas by Guffens at Courtrai, in Belgium. 
These works seem to promise very much for 
mural painting, and afford, in the opinion of 
Mr. Armitage, a partial solution of the ques- 
tion of material, 


ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 
Sm Grizert Scort, to the date of his re- 
tent death, had, for many years, been the ac- 
knowledged prince of architects in Great Brit- 
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ain. His many exquisite works scattered 
throughout the United kingdom, his truly 
large and philosophic spirit, his deep and 
abiding interest in every thing which might 
advance the interests of his profession, and the 
helpful encouragement which he was ever 
ready to afford to his fellow-workers, conspired 
to make him an artist whose leadership was ac- 
knowledged without envy by the British public. 
We are glad that his death is being made the 
occasion of doing agood work for the noble work 
of architecture. It is proposed to found an 
endowment, in connection with the Royal Arch- 
itectural Museum, of an Art Mastership, for 
teaching drawing, designing, modeling, carv- 
ing, etc., to the workman engaged in the build- 
ing trades; or a studentship, which shall give 
a young workman, of superior talent, the leis- 
ure and opportunity to cultivate his gift; or 
prizes, which shall encourage art workmen to 
cultivate excellence. We earnestly hope that 
the English public will regard the occasion of 
sufficient magnitude to found all of these 
worthy endowments. Each has a_ peculiar 
kind and range of stimulus; but they should 
be combined in order to reap the highest ad- 
vantages to the profession, It seems eminently 
fit to seize upon this opportunity to do this 
handsome thing, since Sir Gilbert was one of 
the founders of “The Royal Architectural 
Museum,” and throughout his life-time took a 
most lively interest in its welfare, and enriched 
its collections with some of the finest spec- 
imens of ancient art workmanship. He, most 
of all the English architects, understood the 
absolute necessity of some such means of stim- 
ulus and encouragement in order to perfect 
the taste and skill of the artisan, who must 
translate the architect’s thoughts into wood, 
iron, and stone. Only by founding just such 
schools there and here in America, can work- 
man be so thoroughly trained artistically, and 
truly prepared to put into public buildings and 
churches that peculiar charm and value which 
makes every thing that the medieval workman 
touched so wonderfully attractive. When will 
it be understood by the rich and well-to-do that 
lasting monuments are not found in the cen- 
turies, but rather in the institutions which 
their wealth has founded and endowed. A 
quarter of a century will fill up the monu- 
mental inscription with moss, and the name 
will be scarcely legible. The charities and 
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endowments are the true glory; and in these 
are found the real beauty, the abiding blessing, 
and the genuine perpetuity of fame. 


MUSIC AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 
THE international music:] contest at the 
Trocadero, Paris, has atiracted to itself the 
careful attention of the musical world. This 


is the first time when a comparison of music , 


of different countries could be made at a 
world’s fair. The results of these monster ex- 
hibitions are being discussed by the critics, 
and it must be confessed that the general ver- 
dict is against them. There are certain condi- 
tions, which must here be fulfilled, that in no 
way contribute to elevate the standard of mus- 
ical taste, and certainly tend to create on the 
part of the public an unjust demand upon 
musicians themselves. For instance, the high 
authority, L’ Art Musicale, says, “ If an enlarged 
locale can not be made profitable with the ex- 
isting repertory of concert-rooms and theaters, 
it will be necessary to provide another. The 
box is ready and must be filled. Thus, then, 
are our composers condemned to work on a 
certain scale whether they will or not. Archi- 
tects have imposed upon them the obligation. 
But what is the gain from this agglomeration 
of material? Nothing; not even for art, in 
the name of which it has been made. How 
many composers of delicate talent, wishing 
not to appear indifferent, will imitate the frog 
in the fable, and with the same result? How 
many singers fitted for an honorable career 
will lose their chance in the unhappy emula- 
tion now set up? The renovation of music 
by command will be sure to entail a catastro- 
phe. It will kill the art of singing, already 
in its agony. Murder dogs the steps of com- 
position. It is not in doubling, tripling, or 
quadrupling the quartette of an orchestra that 
a proportionate increase of effect is secured. 
It is not by covering a delicate man with 
many clothes that he is made strong. He loses, 
under the mass of his wrappings, the propor- 
tions of his form, and with that his attraction 
and all that constitutes his specialty.” 
Notwithstanding this sensible lament, it 
must be acknowledged that the idea of the in- 
Most lib- 
eral conditions have been offered to the various 
countries to send their own compositions, to- 
gether with their own performers, to Paris. 


ternational contest is a happy one. 
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Many of the chief countries are to be repre- 
sented. Some have already made their pre 


sentations, and the results are before the pub- 
lic. The one good thing is to see this most 
noble art for a brief space dissociated from 
that mercenary spirit which too generally goy- 
erns it, and to witness a really honorable ri- 
valry of the various peoples in their origina- 
tions and methods of execution. Aside from 
the general apprehension expressed by L’ Art 
Musicale, there may be present a temptation to 
forget what is, in the best sense, artistic, and 
to seek those more gairish effects that arouse 
the applause of a miscellaneous audience, 
Thoughtful directors will, however, consider 
that their reputations are not made by the 
opinions of the multitude, but by the sober 
and thorough criticism of their brethren of 
the profession through the appropriate jour- 
nals, 

In this contest Italy is represented in or- 
chestral work by the celebrated orchestra of 
La Seala, at Milan, conducted by Signor Franco 
Faccio. The general verdict on their perform- 
ances was that Italy had no reason to be 
ashamed. While in national compositions pre- 
sented there was nothing remarkable (indeed 
a poverty of material was manifest), in execu- 
tion and fine study of effects Signor Faccio left 
little to be desired. With an orchestra one 
hundred and fifteen strong, the leader had fine 
opportunities for study. The artistic arrange- 
ment of twenty-four first violins, twenty sec- 
ond violins, sixteen violos, sixteen violoncellos, 
fourteen double basses, besides twenty-four 
wind instruments and one harp, requires an 
amount and thoroughness of study which the 
mere laymen can. not well appreciate, A 
critic who witnessed the performance, writes: 
“The playing of the orchestra had some re- 
markable features, one very prominent charac- 
teristic being the immense superiority of the 
‘strings’ over the ‘wind.’ It must be con- 
fessed that the ‘strings,’ in the matter of ex- 
ecution, were splendid. Their fire was im- 
mense when their conductor Jet them loose; 
and even French amateurs, who are no stran- 
gers to impulsiveness, declared that the Italian 
impetuosity was somewhat too great for their 
tastes. One critic called Signor Faccio’s men 
“The Zouaves-of Symphony,” and avowed 
that at need they could improvise the musi¢ 
they had forgotten to place upon their desks 
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But while the ‘go’ of the Milanese had a cu- 
rious effect upon those not used to it, their 
manner and its results presented features of 
great attraction.” One of the most interesting 
features of these musical contests is the va- 
riety of renderings of the same musical com- 
position andtext. The different temperaments 
of the peoples impressed themselves on their 
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performances. In these interpretations of the 
various compositions which were performed 
was noticed the widest possible divergence, and 
few would have been prepared to believe, in 
advance, that the same text could have given 
rise to such almost totally different perform- 
ances. So true is it that things are as the eye- 
glasses make them. 
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INFLUENCE OF LIGHT ON PLANTS AND ANI- 
mats.—Professor Paul Bert, who has recently 
devoted a great deal of attention to the study 
of the influence of light on animals and plants, 
denies that the leaves of the sensitive plant close 
on the approach of evening, the same as if they 
had been touched by the hand. On the con- 
trary, he finds that from nine in the evening, 
after drooping, they expand again and attain 
themaximum of rigidity at two in the morning. 
What is commonly called the “ sensitiveness ” 
of plants is but the external manifestations of 
the influence of light. Professor Bert placed 
plants under covers of different colored glass ; 
those under the green glass drooped in the 
course of a few days as completely as if placed 
in utter darkness, proving that green rays are 
useless, or equal to none at all. In a few 
weeks all plants thus treated died. It has 
been proved by Zimiriareff that the reducing 
power of the green matter of plants is propor- 
tionate to the quantity of red rays absorbed, 
and Bert shows that green glass precisely in- 
tercepts these colored rays, and that plants 
exist more or less healthily in blue and violet 
rays. In the animal world phenomena of a 
directly opposite nature are found, and of a 
more complex character. Here the light acts 
on the skin. and the movements of the body 
either directly or through the visual organs. 
M. Pouchet has shown the changes in color 
that certain animals undergo, according to 
the medium in which they live. For instance, 
young turbots resting on white sand assume an 
ashy tint, but when resting on a black bottom 
become brown; but when deprived of its eyes 
this fish exhibits no change of color under any 
condition. The phenomenon, therefore, seems 


to be nervous or optical. Professor Bert placed 
Vou. IV.— 24 





a piece of paper with a cut design on the back 
of a sleeping chameleon; on bringing a lamp 
near the animal the skin gradually becanie 
brown, and on removing the paper a well-defined 
image of the pattern appeared. In this case 
the light acted directly and without nervous 
intervention. If, however, the eye of the 
chameleon be extracted the corresponding side 
of the animal becomes insensible to the influ- 
ence of light. According to Dr. Bouchard a 
sunstroke is the direct effect of the action of 
light upon the skin, produced by the blue 
and violet rays. The heat-producing rays have 
no part in such accidents, as proved by the 
fact that workmen exposed to intense heat do 
not feel this effect. 


THE Common ANGLE-WorM.—To the unob- 
serving eye this worm is a very simple organ- 
ism without any particular head or tail, and 
possessing only a slightly rough and bristly 
body of tubular form, composed of contractile 
rings. It is regarded by most people as a 
rather ugly but harmless, wriggling thing, 
slimy, and disagreeable to touch, and about as 
destitute of interest as any thing that lives. 
But all this is founded on a false estimate, 
and the false estimate is, »s usual, founded on 
ignorance. This lob-worm may almost be 
called a clever and intelligent creature; very 
shy indeed of allowing its mode of action to 
be seen, but showing by certain results, which 
readily come under our observation, that it 
has instincts which fall very little short of 
reasoning and design. There are difficulties 
in ascertaining the habits of the lob-worm: 
first, from its timidity and watchfulness; next, 
from its rarely appearing on the surface ex- 
cept at night; thirdly, from its operations be- 
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ing conducted almost entirely under ground. 
It is immediately conscious of the tread of an 
approaching foot, or the least tremor of the 
earth, such as is caused by digging. The lob- 
worm has a singular habit of filling up the 
entrance of its hole with fallen leaves, bits 
of stick, and straw. If it can not get these 
it piles up a little hillock of pebbles. Possi- 
bly this is done to allow the passage of air 
into the hole, and yet to prevent the intrusion 
of insects. The attention of Professor Paley 
was directed to the fact that if the small heaps 
of pebbles were cleared away from the hole in 
the evening, they were sure to be replaced in 
the morning. Suspecting that they worked 
only at night, he went late one evening, after 
a shower, to a bed in the garden. Walking on 
tiptoe, he was lucky enongh to see one very 
big worm with its body half-way out of the hole. 
He stood perfectly still and watched it as it 
reached out its elastic head to a small pebble, 
and by a clever jerk drew it to the edge of the 
hole. This was repeated until every pebble 
within a circle of about six inches was re- 
moved and piled over the hole. The profes- 
sor also observed something much more mar- 
velous than this. He found on a gravel path 
a number of worm-holes, all stopped up with 
the long narrow leaves of the weeping-willow, 
placed in erect bunches. On examining sepa- 
rately a number of these bunches, each con- 
taining perhaps twenty leaves, he was sur- 
prised to find that every leaf had thestalk-end 
uppermost, the other end rolled together so as 
to fill the hole. Perhaps in one or two out of 
a hundred leaves had the creature made a mis- 
take. Evidently the stalk-ends were too tough 
to nibble, and the worm had the extraordinary 
intelligence, blind as it is supposed to be, to 
find out by touch the right end! 


PHYSIOLOGICAL ACTION OF GLYCERINE.— 
Tt has already been shown by Catillon that the 
internal administration of glycerine is followed 
by a diminished excretion of urea, together 
with a slight but decided rise in the tempera- 
ture of the body. After a time, moreover, a 
steady increase of weiglit may be observed. 
Although glycerine, when introduced into the 
stomach is completely absorbed, all attempts 
to demonstrate its presence in the blood have 
proved unsuccessful. The natural inference is 
that it undergoes oxidation in the system. 
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The ultimate products of its decomposition 
are carbonic acid and water; and a decided 
increase in the elimination of the former com. 
pound through the lungs onght, if the infer 
ence in question is correct, to be observed, 
By collecting the products of respiration jn 
dogs to whom glycerine had been adminis. 
tered, Catillon succeeded in demonstrating a 
marked increase in the absolute amount of 
carbonic acid excreted. None of the interme. 
diate products of the oxidation of glycerine, 
such as formic acid, could be detected in the 
blood. Hence it may fairly be concluded that 
the process of combustion takes place both 
rapidly and completely. , 


GracraL Ice.—A Wyoming Territory paper 
announces that a company has been formed 
there to bring ice from a glacier. The deposit 
covers a number of acres, is seventy or eighty 


feet deep, and is supposed to contain a hundred 
thousand or more tons, some of which may be 
as many years old. The ice can be cut and 
sold at one and a half cenis a pound, and by 
the ship-load at five dollars a ton. 


Tne Exectric Licht 1n FARMING—At 4 
recent agricultural exhibition in the Palace of 
Industry, in Paris, among other implements of 
use to farmers was a novelty in the form of an 
electric lamp for the field. It is operated by 
an ordinary agricultural steam-engine or loco- 
motive, and is designed to be used whenever 
it becomes necessary to push the farm work 
during the night. By its means a whole field 
may be illuminated in the darkest night, 
With weather predictions transmitted by tele- 
graph, and possessing the electric light, it will 
be possible to anticipate the coming storm and 
secure a harvest in a single night. Thus man 
is rendering himself more and more independ- 
ent of the vicissitudes of the seasons. 


THE Ear AND SEA-BATHING.—The danger 
of indulging in salt-water bathing to excess or 
at improper times has often been pointed out; 
but the possible injury to the ear that may re 
sult from it is not so generally known. The 
ear is one of the most delicate of our bodily 
organs, and is peculiarly sensitive to atmos 
pheric influences. Exposure or sudden chill 
may cause inflammation, and violent vibra 
tions may rupture the tympanum or produce 
some other injury. Immersion in water, aa 
element as foreign to the natural functions of 
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the ear as to those of the lungs, may cause 
both shock and cold, and thus lead to serious 


’ disease. The chief danger is from diving, 


and from the foolish habit of “ducking” the 
head on first going into the water. Even if 
onedoes not get water into his ears in this way, 
he runs the risk of sudden chill during the 
operation, or from standing in the wind with 
wet hair afterward. Dr. Samuel Sexton, Sur- 
geon-in-chief of the New York Ear Dispensary» 
says, that though he had long known bathing 
to be a source of aural disease he had no idea 
of the extent of the evil until he made the 
matter one of special research Jast Summer. 
Out of some eight hundred. aural cases that 
came under his observation during’ the season, 
sizty-five were found to have had their origin 
in salt-water bathing. The amphibia, who 
live equally well in air or water, have natural 
means of protecting their auditory apparatus; 
but man is not so constructed, and therefore 
he can not with safety practice diving or sub- 
merging the head. It is equally dangerous to 
the ear to receive dashing water into the mouth 
or nostrils. A roll of cotton wool in the ears 
is some protection. Sea-water is more danger- 
ous than fresh, because it is generally colder, 
and because its saltness renders it more irri- 
tating to the ear. The cold plunge of the 
Russian bath is dangerous, and Dr. Sexton 
give a detailed account of four cases of in- 
flammation due to this cause. 


THEORIES OF CoLor IN NaTURE.—Mr. Dar- 
win’s theory on the subject of colors was that 
all or almost all the higher forms of animal 
life were due to voluntary or conscious sexual 
selection, and that diversity of color is due at 
least, first of all, to the transmission of color 
variations either to one sex only or to both 
sexes, the difference depending on some un- 
known law and not being due to simply nat- 
ural selection. Mr. Wallace, who has had long 
experience in the tropics, regards this view as 
erroneous, and it seems to him that the very 
frequent superiority of the male bird or insect 
in color, even when the general coloration is 
the same in both sexes, is due primarily to the 
greater vigor and activity and the higher vi- 
tality of the male. He observes that the 
colors of animals usually fade during disease 
or weakness, while robust vigor adds to their 
intensity. This intensity is most developed in 
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the male during breeding season. This rich- 
ness of coloration in the male would be fur- 
ther developed by the combats of the males 
for the possession of the females. Increased 
vigor, acting thus on the epidermal system, 
would soon produce farther distribution of 
color, and even new tints and markings. And 
even the remarkable display of peculiar bean- 
ties of coloring and plumage of so many male 
birds may be thus accounted for; for at the 
pairing season these birds are in a state of great- 
est energy. Even unornamental birds, at this 
time, flutter and spread their wings and erect 
their head-crests or tail feathers. It will thus 
be seen that Mr. Wallace’s theory of color 
might almost be called a molecular one. He 
thinks the causes of color are due to the mole- 
cular or chemical changes produced by the 
action of light, heat, and moisture. 


THE InGENvuIty oF Bers.—It has been 
noted that humble bees frequently pierce the 
corolla of flowers, near the base, with their 
probosces, which they then insert into the 
opening thus made and extract the honey. 
Indeed, it is the usual way taken by these bees 
to obtain the nectar when the corolla is too 
long for the tongue to reach the nectary in the 
common manner. And an observation was 
recently made on a large bush of Weigelia 
rosea, Which was covered with flowers in all 
stages, from the unopened bud to those blos- 
soms which were withered and ready to 
fall. A great number of bees swarmed over 
them—humble bees, hive bees, mason bees, 
and sweat bees. The older flowers were each 
pierced near the base by a longitudinal slit, 
made by hive or humble bee, which had pre- 
viously visited them; and, whenever a bee 
alighted on one of these flowers, it immedi- 
ately went, without attempting to enter the 
corolla, to the slit and inserted its probosis; 
or, if the flower was an unmolested one, it pro- 
ceeded at once to make one. By the humble 
bees this waa instantly effected without trouble ; 
but to the hive bees it seemed to be more diffi- 
cult. Of the numerous hive bees observed, 
only a single one attempted to enter the mouth 
of the corolla, and it came out without going 
farther than the opening, while the mason and 
sweat bees went, in every instance, straight 
into the mouth of the flower, and never at- 
tempted to make a slit or use an old one. 
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A New APPLICATION oF ELECTRICITY.— 
Some experiments have recently been made 
in the city of Brussels for the purpose of 
breaking in horses by means of an electric 
bridle. The apparatus consists simply in a 
couple of reins, along which run _ electric 
wires. At the end of the reins a small elec- 
tric battery is attached; which is entirely in 
the power of the driver. By pressing on a 
little knob the electric current acts on the cor- 


THE TELEPHONE FOR THE DEaF.—A method 
is described for using the telephone for ena. 
bling the deaf to hear. A string was fastened 
to the parchment diaphragm of a simple tele- 
phone made of wood, and this was carried 
around the head of a deaf person, who clasped 
the string with both hands and pressed them 
over his ears. This experiment was partially 
successful ; the sound of the voice was always 
heard, and some words were distinguished, 


ners of the horse’s mouth, and after a few con- 
secutive or intermitting shocks the animal 
becomes perfectly docile. The inventor confi- 
dently asserts that runaway horses can imme- 
diately be brought to a standstill by means of 
this apparatus. 





Afterward a single string was fastened to the 
instrument, the other end being held between 
the teeth of a deaf person. In this case every 
word was distinctly heard, even when spoken 
in a low tone, and at the farther end of the 
room. 
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CuristrAN Untry.—Our readers are proba- 
bly aware of the determined efforts of the 
Evangelical Alliance to effect a permanent unity 
of action among the orthodox Protestant 
Churches of the world. What was done by 
the last World’s Conference of the Alliance 
(in 1873) is too well known to need even a ref- 
erence here. It is to be greatly regretted that 
the disturbed state of European politics pre- 
vented, or, at least, made inexpedient, the 
holding of a General Conference this year at 
Berlin, as had been desired by the Emperor 
William I. What will be done for the unifi- 
cation of all evangelical Christianity at the 
next council, which it is now decided ‘is to be 
held in Basle, remains to be seen. In the 
mean time, however, the ‘“ Pan-Presbyterian 
Council,” held at Edinburgh last year, and the 
“ Pan-Anglican Council,” just held in England, 
must have wrought much for the promotion 
of this purpose, and their work pave the way 
for greater and better things yet tocome. But 
what shall be said of an association such as 
the British support and the Pan- Anglican 
Council gave ear to, which, ostensibly formed 
for the promotion of the unity of Christendom, re- 
solves, “That the advance of the infidel move- 
ment throughout Europe, and the actual or 
threatened dissolution of the relations of 
Church and State constitute a fresh call on all 
sincere believers to pray and labor earnestly 





for the reunion of Christians in one faith and 
one fold; that the accession of Pope Leo XIII, 
and the reawakening life of Eastern Christi- 
anity, afford at the present .moment special 


grounds for renewed energy and hope; and that 
the serious obstacles to mission work at home 
and abroad, caused by the division of Chris- 
tians, render ‘it incumbent on all persons to 
labor, as well as pray, for the restoration of 
visible unity?” Every American Christian 
would most heartily favor this association’s 
urgent call to the Pan-Anglican Council to 
“issue a solemn and consentient declaration 
that it is the first duty of all Christians to la- 
bor and pray for the uniting into one body of 
all those who call upon the name of Christ, 
and agree in the divine authority of Holy 
Scripture, in the creeds, and in the decrees of 
the Church, so that there be no more divisions 
among us.” And further, “to recommend 
some practical means and mode of action 
whereby a consummation so devoutly to be 
wished for may, in God’s good time, be accom- 
plished.” But what about this agreement in 
the decrees of the Church? Shall we be 
agreed that it means those reasonable decrees 
accepted and owned by the entire community of 
true believers, the visible body of Christ, orshall 
we be agreed to accept what the Church claim- 
ing to be alone of apostolic origin and to hold 
the power of the keys, has decreed? Much 
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confusion might be avoided if these Anglicans 
would at once clearly state in which of all the 
many equally admissible senses they use the 
word Church. 


AGGRESSIVE MOVEMENT OF THE “ Discr- 
pies.”—The Church of Christ, or, as they are 
more generally named, the “ Disciples of 
Christ,” is a body of Baptists sometimes called 
simply Campbellites, after their founder, Thomas 
Campbell, an Irishman, who came here in 1808, 
and settled in Western Pennsylvania as a 
Presbyterian “Seceder,” but, in 1827, joined 
by his son Alexander, started at Wellsburg, 
Virginia, a small association of disciples, 
pledged to reject all creeds, confessions of 
faith, and formularies, and to conform their 
practice as Christians strictly to the teachings 
of the Divine Word. This “ Mahonning Asso- 
ciation,” as it was then styled, developed in 
time into what is now know as the “ Disciples 
of Christ,” of whom there are about 500,000, 
distinguished for more than usual culture, and 
principally scattered through Kentucky, In- 
diana, Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, and Virginia. 
They have a few representatives in British 
America and in England. In 1869 they or- 
ganized a missionary society, and they have 
since expended nearly half a million dollars 
in home and foreign work. They have made 
few converts in England and Denmark, but at 
the last missionary convention (October, 1877) 
they contemplated the early founding of a 
French mission, and a reinforcement of work- 
ers among the benighted British. In response 
to this wish for additional supply in the En- 
glish work, one of Cincinnati’s popular preach- 
ers of that body has recently left his pulpit and 
gone to Southport, England, to preach there 
until the “true Church” shall be permanently 
established in Britain. In questions of specu- 
lative opinion the Disciples allow the widest 
differences. But they contend most earnestly 
for the unity of a practical acknowledgement of 
one faith, one Lord, one immersion, one hope, 
one body, one Spirit, one God and Father of all. 
On the doctrines of atonement, resurrection, 
and future judgment they hold orthodox views, 
though they object to many of the terms of 
theology, such as “trinity,” “eternally be- 
gotten,” etc. They break the loaf, in com- 
memoration of the sacrifice of the Savior, 
every first day of the week, claiming for this 
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practice the warrant of apostolic example, and, 
therefore, as of divine obligation. They con- 
tend that it was the chief object of the meet- 
ings of the first Christians on the Lord’s day, 
and its peculiar sanctification. They hold, 
further, that faith and repentance are the di- 
vinely appointed antecedents to baptism, and 
that it is the privilege and the duty of the 
Christian minister to say to all who believe 
and repent “Be immersed every one of you, 
in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, for the 
remission of sins, and you shall receive the 
gift of the Holy Ghost.” This adherence to 
the dogma of baptismal regeneration is the 
principal un-Protestant characteristic of these 
Disciples. 


OriGIN OF FeticuismM.—This is the lowest 
form of human worship. The shapeless stone, 
the meanest reptile, or any object however 
worthless or insignificant, is consecrated by a 
vague and mysterious reverence. It is sub- 
stantially a rude form of Pantheism, and its 
root is to be found in the fear generated in the 
rude nature of the savage by the unknown 
forces of the universe. The term Fetichism or 
Fetishism is derived from feitico, a word bor- 


rowed from tho Portuguese fetisso, and used 
by the negroes of Senegal to denote an instru- 


ment of witchcraft. It was first brought into 
Europe by the Portuguese in the second half 
of last century. It has long been a query why 
these European Christians should have used 
this word for such a low form of worship when 
in their own language it is applied to amulets 
or talismans. Max Miiller, the celebrated 
German philologist at the University of Ox- 
ford, has recently given the answer. Here is 
his own language: “Why did the Portuguese 
navigators who were Christians—but Chris- 
tians in the metamorphoric state which marks 
Roman Catholicism—why did they recognize 
at once what they saw among the negroes of 
the Gold Coast as feiticos? The answer is clear. 
Because they themselves were perfectly famil- 
iar with a feitico, an amulet or talisman; and 
probably all carried with them some beads or 
crosses or images that had been blessed by 
their priests before they started for their voy- 
age. They themselves were fetich-worshipers 
in a certain sense. What was more natural, 
therefore, for them if they saw a native hug- 
ging some ornament, or unwilling to part with 
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some glittering stone, or it may be prostrating 
himseif and praying to some bones, carefully 
preserved in his hut, than to suppose that the 
negroes did not only keep these things for luck, 
but that they were sacred relics, something, in 
fact, like what they themselves would call 
feitico? As they discovered no other traces of 
any religious worship they concluded, very 
naturally, that this outward show of regard 
for tkese feiticos constituted the whole of the 
negro’s religion. Suppose these negroes, after 
watching the proceedings of their white visit- 
ors, had asked on their part what the re- 
ligion of those white men might be, what 
would they have said? They saw the Portu- 
guese sailors handling their rosaries, burning 
incense to dauby images, bowing before altars, 
carrying gaudy flags, prostrating themselves 
before a wooden cross. They did not see them 
while saying their prayers, they never wit- 
nessed any sacrifices offered by them to their 
gods, nor was their moral conduct such as to 
‘give them the idea that they abstained from 
any crime because they feared the gods. What 
would have been more natural, therefore, for 
them than to say that their religion seemed to 
consist in a worship of gru-grus, their own 
name for what the Portuguese called feitico, 
and that they had no idea of a King of heaven, 
or offered any worship to him ?” 


A Novet Way or TREATING OF Evo1v- 
T10oN.—Professor W. K. Parker, in a foot-note 
to an interesting paper of his on the Structure 
and Development of the Snake, makes this 
dry remark: “I am frequently asked whether 
I believe in design, and am aways at a loss 
how to answer the question, it seems to me so 
perfectly gratuitous. If the questioner would 
but give me time, I would promise to write 
him a book upon the fitness to be seen in a 
frog, or even in a flea, that should be as large 
as a family Bible.” 


INTEMPERANCE.—Germans drink incredible 
quantities of beer, but it is not so alcholic as 
John Bull brews. In Munich they drink so 
much beer that it amounts to seventeen gal- 
Jons a year for each person in the city. They 
have one immense brewery, where all the beer 
made is drunk on the premises. Mugs are 
provided; each drinker helps himself to a 
mug, gets it filled at the flowing fountain of 
beer, seats himself at the table, guzzles it, pays, 
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and goes. Yet there is less intemperance jn 
Germany than in England or Scotland, 


Tuis story is told of Mr. Moody by a writer 
in the Springfield Republicun: Moody was 
preaching at the New Haven Tabernacle upon 
“Salvation ” and its perfect freedom, and re- 
plying to certain supposed objections, when 
he made the following illustration: “You 
have only got to take it, that’s all. Here, 
Mr. Meserve” (turning to the pastor of the 
Davenport Congregational Church, who sat 
close by), “ if I were to offer you my Bible you 


‘would accept it, would you not?” “Certainly,” 


said Mr. Meserve. ‘Then take it,” said Mr, 
Moody, “it is yours,” thrusting the free gift; 
“keep it.” The illustration brought down the 
house as Mr. Meserve put the book—a copy 
which Mr. Moody had long used—into his 
pocket. He has since refused a hundred dollars 
for it, as it is deemed a very valuable keep- 
sake on account of Moody’s notes and marks 
therein. The whole transaction, moreover, 
was utterly unpremeditated on Mr. Moody’s 
part, and, besides, he greatly valued the book, 
Yet the illustration was so effective that noth- 
ing could induce Mr. Moody to take it back. 
Hence Mr. Meserve had a duplicate interlined 
Bible bound up for him. 


THE first book ever printed by Gutenberg 


was the great Mentz Bible. It was brought 
out in 1455. Ata recent auction-sale at Paris 
a copy was knocked down for $10,000. It is 
printed in vellum, but is in an imperfect condi- 
tion, having one leaf and several portions re- 
stored in fac-simile. At the celebrated Perkins 
sale in 1873, a copy of the same work realized 
the enormous sum of 3,400 pounds, or about 
17,000 dollars, 

THE recent agitation in this country and in 
England over the dogma of eternal punish- 
ment has brought out several remarkable in- 
terpretations of those original passages which 
the Church of Christ has long agreed to take 
in a more literal sense than Canon Farrar and 
his school are willing to give them. But 
whatever the scholar’s discussion as to the 
meaning of the original word used to declare 
the eternity of punishment for sin, it is quite 
certain that in recent times “the bottomless 
pit got roofed over,” as Mr. Carlyle would say. 
Now the question is how much will this kind 
of roofing stand? 
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—A pretty good story this. A young and 
inexperienced preacher was addressing an au- 
dience at Saybrook, New Hampshire. His 
text was, “I am the light of the world.” But 
he was making pretty poor work of it, stam- 
mering and stuttering and halting, when: an 
indignant huckleberry-picker, a sort of mas- 
culine woman, shouted out, “If you be the 
light o’ the world you needs a snuffing.” ; 

+-Spurgeon’s Church in London is probably 
the largest Church in the world. It has 5,045 
members of whom 296 were received by bap- 
tism the past year, the net gain being 100. 
Next year Mr. Spurgeon will have completed 
the twenty-fifth year of his pastorate of the 
Church, and a celebration of the event is to 
take place. 

—During the last sixteen years the Wes- 
leyans have built in London and the suburbs 
ninety-one new chapels. In ten years (1866-76) 
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they have added over six thousand members 
to their communion, whilst their ministry dur- 
ing the same period has increased by fifty- 
three. 

— The Primitive Methodists have acquired 
during the ten years twenty-six new chapels in 
the metropolis, and increased the membership 
of their Churches by twelve hundred, whilst 
their ministry, during the same period has in- 
creased by nine. 

—There was a little fellow who knew Mother 
Goose better than he knew his Bible. One 
Sunday he was asked in his class “ Who were 
thrown into the fiery furnace?” That was too 
much for him. The question was passed; the 
answer came promptly, ‘‘Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abednego.” This was a mortification to 
the little fellow, and when the next question 
came, “Who put them in?” he answered with 
a jump, “Little Johnny Green.” 
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Arr TRAVEL.—So we are to fly at last!) The 
man has been born who will wing us to 
the sky and afford the fullest facilities for the 
most distant journeyings. Morse spanned the 
world, and Schroeder and Ritchell will cross 
over it. No more extortions by corporate 
monopolies! No more dust, coal-cinders, open 
draw-bridges, worn out boilers, steep embank- 
ments, runaway horses, or Collisions in the 
fog! The world was made akin by the tele- 
graph, the flying-machine will bring all men 
face to face. In the heat of Summer we’ll 
fly to Alaska, in the cold of Winter we’ll 
wing our way to thesunny South. Those of our 
readers who are skeptical about the feasibility 
of our plan may read the full account in the 
Scientific American of the recent open air exhi- 
bition of the newly invented flying-machine of 
Professor C. F. Ritchell, at Hartford, Connec- 
ticut. On the first trial the machine, which 
weighs only one hundred and fourteen pounds, 
went up to a height of fully two hundred and 
fifty feet, past the spire of the Colt Memorial 
Church, and sailed off until over the Connec- 
ticut River, the operator meanwhile exhibiting 
his power to change its attitude and direction 
at will. When he ascended there was but lit- 





tle wind blowing, and the machine appeared to 
be under perfect control, but gradually a breeze 
sprang up, and it was deemed safest to make 
a speedy return, as there were indications in 
the sky of an approaching storm. The ma- 
chine turned and made its way back in the 
teeth of the wind, until directly over the ball 
ground whence it had ascended, and then 
alighted within a few feet of the point from 
which it had started. On the second trial 
some time was spent in getting the weight and 
lifting power so neatly balanced as to show that 
the machine could exert a lifting power of its 
own. When this had been effected to Professor 
Ritchell’s satisfaction, the apparatus rested 
quietly on the grass, but could be lifted or set 
back with the light pressure of one finger. 
When the word was given to “go” the opera- 
tor, Quinlan, weighing ninety-six pounds, be- 
gan turning the wheel, the horizontal revolved 
with a noise like a buzz-saw, and the machine 
darted up almost vertically to a height of about 
two hundred feet. There a strong, steady cur- 
rent of wind, setting toward the south-west 
was encountered, and the machine was swept 
away by it, broadside onto the spectators. 
The operator was seen throwing his vertical fan 
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into gear, and by its aid the aerial-ship turned 
around, pointing its head into whatever direc- 
tion he chose to give it. All this was the 
work of but a few seconds. Although Quin- 
lau could move the apparatus about, he could 
not make any headway against the strong 
wind. Reversing the motion of this hori- 
zontal fan, he descended apparently about one 
hundred feet, to get out of the current; but, 
finding that impracticable, reascended to a 
much greater height than he had at first 
reached. Still he was swept off toward New 
Haven, and after a little time went out of 
sight. He had vanished behind a distant hill, 
and for a while it was supposed he had alighted. 
Then he was again sighted, far away and not 
less than one thousand feet above the earth. 
The cylinder of the machine looked no larger 
than an orange. At length he disappeared al- 
together. At six and one-fourth o’clock, P. M., 
having been battling with the wind very nearly 
an hour, he descended safely at Newington, 
and at ten o’clock was back at Hartford. He 
said that one time he was eight or ten miles 
away from his starting point; but by tacking 
and working between the gusts of wind, won 
his way back as far as Newington, only five 
miles from Hartford. He says that the work- 
ing of the machine is so easy that he could 
continue it for four or five hours without fa- 
tigue, in a quiet atntosphere. 


TEA AND CoFFEE.—It' may never have oc- 
curred to our readers to consider the age of 
these favorite beverages among our European 
ancestry. In England, down to the Revolu- 
tion and after, beer was the principal beverage 
of all classes. It is reported by statistical cal- 
culation that in the year after that civil war a 
quart a day was brewed for every man, woman 
and child in England; whereas the same cal- 
culation makes the amount in the present day 
sixty quarts per annum, or just one-sixth. It 
would not be a fair conclusion that the English 
are now a more sober people because less beer 
is drunk; for a great deal that was brewed was 
very small beer. The majority of English 
people have three meals a day—breakfast, 
dinner, and tea, and it is only at one of these 
that the larger portion ever touch beer. The 
choice then lay between wine or spirits, cider, 
beer, milk, or water. It is to two’ beverages 
that have since passed into common use, tea 
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and coffee, that the diminution in the amount 
of beer is due. 

Tea, or, as it was always then pronounced, fay, 
(“‘ Here thou great Anne, whom three realms obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take and sometimes tea.” —Pope,) 
was first brought into England by the Dutch 
nearly a century earlier ; but during the whole 
seventeenth century it was regarded as a rare 
luxury. Mr. Pepys drank his first tea Septem- 
ber 25, 1661, describing it as “a China drink 
of which I have never drunk before.” In the 
reign of Charles II, the East India Company 
presented the king with two pounds of tea, 
But during the latter years of the century and 
through the reign of Anne its use as a bever- 
age rapidly spread. Just after the accession 
of George II, the consumption amounted in 
one year to seven hundred thousand pounds, 
and the price, depending on the quality, varied 
between thirteen shillings and twenty shillings 
a pound. The amount imported into England 
in 1872 was one hundred and eighty-five 
million pounds. Coffee was making its way 
at the same time. It was imported from 
the Levant, which is easily reached from Ara- 
bia, its home. It was first brought into Eng- 
land by a Cretan gentleman, who made it his 
common beverage at Baliol College, Oxford, 
in the year when the long Parliament first 
met. Coffee became a social power earlier 
than tea. The Greek servant of an English 
Turkey merchant from Smyrna is said to have 
started the first coffee house in London in the 
time of the commonwealth. About the end of 
the seventeenth century, coffee houses were 
very common and important as means of s0- 
cial and political intercourse between men, 
They filled the place that is now filled by Lon- 
don clubs. Some were chiefly political places 
of resort for only one party ; others, especially 
the famous Wills, in Covent Garden, were 
literary. Those who wished to see, to hear, or 
perhaps to bow to a prominent literary man, 
such as Dryden or Addison would find him at 
the coffee house. The houses had great influ- 
ence in the formation of opinions. Men now- 
a-days often take their opinions from their 
newspapers or the club; then they took it from 
the coffee house. 


Ingenious Forminc or Highway Ros- 
BERS.—Strategy is certainly deserving of our 
admiration when it is successfully used to cir- 
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cumvent roguery. One of the best of such 
efforts, and worth relating here, is told by a 
writer of an English popular journal: “ While 
the French were in Mexico, stage-robberies on 
the Monterey road became very frequent. The 
French commander resolved to put a stop to 
them; and this is how he did it. He dressed 
up half a dozen Zouaves in ladies’ attire, and 
sent them on in the next stage, their faces 
hidden by veils, their carbines hidden by their 
petticoats. The stage was stopped ; the ladies, 
without waiting to be invited, left the vehicle 
and fell into line with the rest of the passen- 
gers. Suddenly a series of reports came from 
that line, and some dozen robbers lay dead; 
the rest discreetly disappeared. For a long 
while afterward it was omy requisite to display 
a shawl and bonnet conspicuously to secure a 
free passage for a stage on that route.” 
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AN OLD DEFENDER OF THE FaitH.—The 
revival of the question as to Tom Paine’s real 
character and ability brings to mind that in 
the year 1801 a book was published in Phila- 


| delphia, written by Elias Boudinot, LL. D., 


Director of the United States Mint, and en- 
titled “The Age of Revelation; or, the ‘Age 
of Reason’ shown to be an Age of Infidelity.” 
It is a searching and thorough review of 
Thomas Paine’s “ Age of Reason,” in the form 
of letters to a daughter, by Dr. Boudinot. He 
was a distinguished philanthropist, and the 
first President of the American Bible Society, 
formed in 1816. The daughter to whom the 
letters were written was the widow of William 
Bradford, Attorney-general of the United 
States. The book is an able, learned, and acute 
review of Paine’s essay, but would be regarded 
as somewhat heavy in this day. 
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Ir is certainly in keeping that a book on 
art should itself be a superior specimen of the 
part of book-making, and all this is effected 
in Dodd & Mead’s edition of Dr. Lubke’s 
“History of Art,” lately issued in two superb 
octavo volumes, which, as a piece of workman- 
ship, is distinguished throughout for thorough 
and substantial elegance, rather than for any 
thing gaudy or meretricious. The paper is 
solid and heavy, so making the volumes larger 
than their number of pages would indicate, 
The letter press, with its clear and large types, 
and the wood-cut illustrations properly ex- 
ecuted and elegantly printed, altogether make 
up a couple of volumes such as the tasteful 
book buyer rejoices to meet with, and the am- 
ateur library collector rejoices to assign to a 
conspicuous place on his shelves. 

The work itself is not an entirely new one. 
It was first published in 1860, and it has gone 
through seven editions in the original German 
under the hands of its author. It was trans- 





*OUTLINES OF THK History oF ArT. By Dr. Wil- 
helm Lubke, Professor of the Polytechnic Institute 
and at the Art School in Stuttgart. A New Translation 
from the Seventh German Edition, edited by Clarence 
Cook. In Two Volumes. Fully Illustrated. Imperial 
Octavo, pp. 571 and 695. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. 1878. 





lated into English not long after its first ap- 
pearance, and in that form it has been received 
with much favor in Great Britain. But as 
that translation was made from an early edi- 
tion of the work, it does not, of course, contain 
the author’s later additions and emendations, 
and therefore, in preparing this American edi- 
tion for the press it seemed necessary to revise 
the English translation so as to embody the 
author’s latest revisions. But in attempting 
to do this, so many and considerable were the 
changes found necessary, that it was deemed 
better to make an entirely new version from 
the author’s latest issue. We have, therefore, 
in these volumes an original American trans- 
lation, which appears to have been made by a 
hand thoroughly competent to the duty as- 
sumed, and no pains seem to have been spared 
in making it a thorough English rendering of 
the original, The literary style of the work 
is excellent. The language is pure, idiomatic 
English, and not, as is often the case with at- 
tempted translations from that language, only 
Anglicised German. All the good points of 
the original composition, which have contrib- 
uted so much to the success of the work in its 
German dress, have been preserved and repro- 
duced in the translation, making the work a 
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decidedly pleasant one to read. The hand of 


the American editor is seen in every part of 


thle work, perfecting its minor details, and 
giving it the finish that is but little noticed 
when present, but the absence of which is often 
a fatal blemish. The bibliographical refer- 
ences have also been thoroughly revised, and 
enlarged especially in respect to English and 
American works. 

Of the merits of the work, as a general his- 
tory of art, we should hesitate to speak with 
entire confidence, if we had only our own 
judgment. in the matter to rely upon; but the 
verdict of the great public, and as well of the 
select circle who make art matters a specialty, 
so fully corresponds with our personal impres- 
sions, that we are the more confident of their 
correctness. In selecting, out of the abundance 
at hand, the portions to be used, the author 
appears to have judged wisely, and to have 
happily succeeded in constructing a history at 
once comprehensive and compact. Every part 
of the civilized world, of all ages, is noticed, 
though most of the space is devoted to the 
classical period, the medieval and the mod- 
ern; and of the last, Germany, as might be 
expected, is especially regarded. The depart- 
ments of art discussed and detailed are, of 
course, architecture, sculpture, and painting. 
Some notice is also taken of pottery ; but much 
more in the additions made by the American 
editor than in the original. 

The works of the great masters of art, se- 
lected for descriptive and pictorial illustra- 
tions, comprises some of the well-known pieces 
of their several departments. The author’s 
criticisms and disquisitions on these are in the 
very best vein, enabling the reader to appre- 
ciate tlie distinctive characteristics of the 
works under his notice. And in this he is 
well assisted by the pictorial illustrations, 
wood-cuts, of which there are between five and 
six hundred in the two volumes, finely ex- 
ecuted and handsomely printed (which last is 
by no means the least of the things to be taken 
into the account in the production of such 
illustrations). For the production of such a 
work, thus making it accessible to the great 
American public, Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
are entitled to the thanks of the public; and 
all the more because such really valuable 
works are often less remunerative than the 
worthless trash of the times. But though 


/ 
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such works are sought and read only by the 
comparative few, yet their appreciation is not 
without its commercial value to any first-clagg 
publishing house. 


While there is no radical difference between 
the new tune book of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church * and its predecessors, as, indeed, there 
could not be, it, nevertheless, contains two 
features which deserve commendation from all 
who are interested in the promotion of a fit 
and worthy musical service in the Church, 
In a number of long-accepted tunes changes in 
the harmony have been made so as better to 
adapt them for congregational singing. This 
improvement is most noticeable in the case of 
tunes which introduce passages for a single or 
two voices, and which, when sung by the con- 
gregation, always left an impression as of an 
unsatisfactory hiatus; in the new book such 
passages have been set to full harmony, and 
have thus been rendered more fit for congrega- 
tional singing, which is a factor in the Prot- 
estant Church service that should always be 
sacredly guarded. The other feature is the 
introduction of quite a large number of tunes 
new to the tune books of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, and among them several Ger- 
man chorals. This, and the omission of some 
tunes which, though familiar, had fallen under 
condemnation, we are inclined to look upon 
as by far of the greatest importance. The 
renovation is by no means complete; conces- 
sions evidently having been made, as in the 
collection of hymns, to the affectionate spirit 


created and sustained by early associations 


and memories, but a beginning is there which 
will, it is to be hoped, in the fullness of time 
result in a complete eradication of not a few 
injurious elements that now desecrate the song 
worship of the Church. 

The Protestant Church is slow in recogniz- 
ing the need of a purification of its music, and 
yet it is as crying there as in the service of 
the Church of Rome, which for a decade past 
has fostered a movement with that object in 
view. At present this movement is divided 
into two branches, but their general aim is to 
purge the music of the Church of all secular- 
ism and sensualism. It is a remarkable move- 





*HYMNAL OF THE METHODIST EpiscopaL CHURCH, 
WITH TUNES. New York: Nelson & Phillips. Cincine 
nati: Hitchcock & Walden, 8vo and 12mo editions. 
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ment, because of its deep conscientiousness and 
its audacity, which prompts it to move with- 
out hesitation against some of the most splen- 
did accomplishments of the musical art, sim- 
ply because they do not meet the requirements 
of purity in the Church service. One branch 
of this movement is extremely radical; it 
seeks with one sweep to blot out from the mu- 
sical service all that has been written for a 
thousand years, and to return to the plain 
Gregorian chant. The scheme is startling in 
this day of art-progress, but it is beyond de- 
nial that much can be urged in its favor from 
the stand-point occupied by the devout musi- 
cian as well as that of the devout Churchman. 

It is acknowledgedly true that those melo- 
dies which emanated in hearts filled with re- 
ligious feeling during the first century of the 
Christian era, and which, moreover, may have 
been modeled on the relics of the best period of 
classic Greek art, contain the true spirit of 
Church music. They are free from passion ; 
they lift the soul of the worshiper above the 
petty things of this earth, and expand it with 
This, surely, is 
the mission of Church music; and any thing 


awe, veneration, and devotion. 


which contains a reminiscence or suggestion of 
things pertaining to this earth is unfit for the 
sanctuary. 

The other branch of the movement seeks 
only to return to the style of music established 
for the Church by Palestrina in the sixteenth 
century, when the freer manner of composing 
was in danger of banishment from the Coun- 
cil of Trent. This music is based on the Gre- 
gorian melodies, and its retention through the 
mediation of Palestrina saved the art from a 
reactionary shock, which would, in all proba- 
bility, have checked its development for more 
than a century. 
hands of conscientious and capable men, and 


The mevement is in the 


is agitating with every prospect of ultimate 


success, Not long ago Father Young, Presi- 
dent of the Society of St. Gregory in New 
York City, received from Cardinal Martinelli, 
Prefect of the Congregation of Rites in Rome, 
a letter, highly commendatory of the purpose 
and plan of that Society, which represents the 
first branch of the reform movement described 
above. 


The bane which the reformers in the Catho- 


lie Church have found in its service is also 


present in the hymnal tunes of the Protestant 
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Church. The tendency to theatrical effects, 
which mars nearly all the settings of the mass 
since the days of Palestrina, has a parallel in 
the tendency to flippant triviality in the mod- 
ern settings of the hymns. As a whole, the 
Protestant musical service lacks dignity, but 
it also has an impure alloy, which came from 
making the hymns the vehicle of intense feel- 
ing and emotion. The elements of a hymn for 
religious service should all be harmonious; 
loftiness and purity of sentiment should be 
paired with dignity and simplicity of expres- 
sion. Excitement and passion may prompt a 
Bacchanalian song, or inspire a political ditty; 
but they can not give to a religious hymn that 
sublime harmony which comes from perfect 
repose, and which is alone worthy of being 
employed in the worship of a God, who is him- 
self the embodiment of the harmonious ele- 
ments, wisdom, truth, goodness—the triad of 
Divinity. K. 


THE subject of the origin, life, and especially 
the methods and processes, by which existing 
organisms come to be what they are seen to be, 
is just now fairly opened to popular inquiry. 
The prevailing drift of thought has brought 
us again to the same questions that engaged 
the acute dialectics of the old Grecian philos- 
ophers ; but we come to them much better pre- 
pared to deal with them than were they, be- 
cause of the better methods of philosophizing 
now in use, and also because of the vast in- 
crease of real knowledge—both natural and 
spiritual—at the present time over that of two 
or three thousand years ago; and in respect 
to the effects of these inquiries upon religious 
faith, there can be no grounds for misgivings 
on the part of believers, or of exultation on 
the part of would-be unbelievers, since what- 
ever is true must favor whatever is good. 

But it is equally certain, that by reason of 
this earnest spirit of inquiry and the increase 
of knowledge, very large modifications of 
opinions have occurred, and many long cher- 
ished notions have fallen out of favor, and 
so men have been compelled to revise their 
credenda ; and since it is a rather complicated 
as well as a delicate work to submit one’s 
opinions to his own reason, there is naturally 
no little halting about the matter. 

Among the numerous books touching this 
subject that spring up all about us, because 
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favors their growth, one now 
lies before us, by a Chicago physician, hav- 
ing the general title of “Life in Other 
Worlds,”* which is further explained by 
the sub-titles and heads of chapters. It 
evinces a good deal of earnest thought in the 
author, but also of incomplete thinking; and 
yet there are clear signs of an imperfect appre- 
hension of certain great and fundamental 
truths, that remain still to be fully brought out, 
on both the natural and the spiritual side. Our 
materialistic scientists can neither deny nor 
explain Lire—itself the chief factor of the 
world of being; and our spiritual teachers 
must themselves learn to inquire rather than 
dogmatize on this subject. Such books as this 
are at once indications of the strugglings of the 
public mind towards the light to which they 
are themselves tending, and promises of the 
ultimate triumph of the truth. 


the ' season 


THE mania about “ceramics,” old china, 
of which we have taken notice in these pages, 
has given rise to a delightful burlesque in the 
form of a book,—a sketch, probably partly 
real and partly imaginary, of ‘The China 
Hunters’ Club.”* It purports to be a histor- 
ical sketch of a company of amateur china 
hunters, in a country town, devoted to the re- 
vived and temporarily popular pursuit of 
“ceramics.” In telling the story of the club 
the oceasion is taken to weave in a good deal 
of the history and poetry of pottery, which is 
both curious and useful. About the most 
amusing part of the whole is the account given 
by the author of personal adventures among 
the old country families of New England, in 
search of rare old pieces of crockery, with 
sketches of the marvelous “finds.” The last 
chapter tells “ How the Club Ended,” and is, 
though rather a sad story, yet so true to na- 
ture that the work would have been incomplete 
without it. 
depends on the genuineness of the article, with- 
out respect to its intrinsic value, and since 
scarcely any two persons will agree in respect 
to questions of this kind, differences of opinion 


Since in such matters every thing 





*LIFE IN OTHER WORLDS: Inchading a Brief State- 
ment of the Origin and Progress of Life in Our World. 
By Adam Miller, M.D. With an Appendix, of Three 
Sermons, by Rev. H. W. Thomas, D. D. Chicago: Fox, 
Cole & Co. 12mo. pp. 279. 

*Tue CHina Hunters’ Crus. By the Youngest 
Member. New York: Harper & Brothers. 16mo. pp. 
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are sure to arise, which, among such persons, 
are apt to lead to altercations, and to end in 
personal alienations. How all this occurred, 
effectually breaking up the club, is told with 
much force and truthfulness of presentation, 


“ CHAUTAUQUA ”—a few years since only the 
Indian derived- name of a remote rural local- 
ity—has suddenly become a place of renown, 
with “a literature of varied character,” chiefly 
of the lighter class of quasi religious works, 
and now, to complete its circle, appears the in- 
evitable novel, depicting “ Life at Chautauqua,” 
from the pen of a somewhat celebrated, and 
really eminent minister of the Gospel.* There 
is often detected among men of really envia- 
ble reputations a desire to excel in something 
apparently quite foreign to their proper pur- 
suits. Somebody has said that Gladstone cares 
much more for his Homeric reputation than 
for all the civic honors that he has so ably 
won, and which he so justly wears; and that 
the great Duke of Argyle is pleased especially 
to be recognized, not for his ancestral rank, 
nor from the relations of his family with that 
of the ruling sovereign, but as the author of 
“The Reign of Law.” An old author tells us 
in homely verses of “a Grecian youth of tal- 
ents rare,” a favorite disciple of Plato, who, 
ambitious to win the praises of his master, ap- 
peared in the races as a charioteer, but re- 
ceived instead only rebukes and chidings. 

So an able minister of the New Testament, 
whose praises are in all the Churches within 
the bounds of the Erie Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, seeks to win for him- 
self the eclat that comes to the successful 
adventurer in the fields of romance founded 
on facts. That he has done even that absurd 
thing rather cleverly is neither to be denied 
nor wondered at; and we are free to grant that 
his book is intrinsically better than most of its 
class—which, however, is saying very little. 
Probably if it had gone out without an an- 
thor’s name it might have passed muster, and 
been placed near the head of its rank. But 
to those who know the author, and are aware 
of his capabilities, the absurdity of the associa- 
tion can not but be apparent—very much like 





*Ipa Norton, or Life at Chautauqua. By Rev. H.H. 
Moore, Reporter for the “Assembly Daily Herald.” In-, 
troduction by Rev. T. L. Flood, A. M., Editor of ‘‘ Chau- 
tauqua Assembly Herald,” Jamestown, N. Y. M. Baily: 
Chautauqua Press, Fairpoint. 
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when Mr. Barnum yoked an elephant to plow 
one of his fields at Bridgeport. But since the 
name of Chautauqua suggests a “new depart- 
ure,” in a variety of things, so, perhaps, it is 
not right to judge of this specimen of Chautau- 
qua literature by the usual canons of criticism. 
We, therefore, give it up. 


Rev. Wr11am Taytor, whom we have at 
yarious times written down of California, of 
Australia, of South Africa, of India, and just 
now of South America (west side), seems to be 
a missionary society in himself. Nine months 
ago he left New York for Callao, via Panama 
and for six or eight months he, accompanied 
by an unnamed friend, has gone up and down 
among the cities and towns of that coast, “ pros- 
pecting” and preaching the Gospel, — the 
former with a single eye to missionary possi- 
bilities, the latter with a present purpose and 
full faith that somebody will be converted; 
and usually, according to his faith it is done 
unto him. Having made a brief visit to this 
country, chiefly for reinforcements, he, as in 
other cases, gives us a book,* made of narra- 
tives of his adventures, and such accounts of 
the places visited as may show their capabili- 
ties as mission fields; and to his expectant 
views they seem indeed to be white for the 
harvest. The book contains a great amount 
of valuable information respecting the condi- 
tion of affairs in the places described, while its 
relation to the evangelistic work of its author 
invests it with an untold interest. 


Mr. THomas W. Pricer, of Philadelphia, 
accompanied Bishop Merrill and Dr. Dashiell 
on their trip to Mexico, wholly unofficially, 
and chiefly health seeking. Though neither a 
practiced tourist nor a professional writer of 
travels, he yet seemed to have observed as 
clearly and intelligently as any of the com- 
pany, and now his “ Notes on Mexico,” a little 
volume of a hundred pages, seems to indicate 
no want of aptitude to relate what he saw. 
The narrative is at once concise, clear, and 
graphic, and so naturally told that it carries 
the reader along with the writer, and makes 
him seem to see what is so felicitously stated. 
His account of the country is literally that 





*Our SourH AMERICAN Cousins. By William Taylor, 
author of “Four Years’ Campaign in India,” etc., etc. 
New York: Nelson & Phillips. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 12mo. pp. 318. 
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described by Bishop Heber and located in 
Ceylon: 
“‘ Where every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile.”’ 

His remarks on the missionary work, with 
which he was brought into the nearest possible 
relations, are at once encouraging and admon- 
itory. It would be well could more of our in- 
telligent men of business, members of the Mis- 
sionary Board, with their practical habits of 
observation, look in upon our missions, especi- 
ally in the financial and business management. 
It would no doubt improve the missions, and 
perhaps lighten their demands upon the treas- 
ury of the Board. 


A sErIEs of condensed biographical sketches 
of “English Men of Letters,” edited by John 
Morley, a name well-known in current litera- 
ture, is in course of publication, which is to 
be reproduced in this country by the Harpers. 
We have now in hand the initial volume, 
“Samuel Johnson,” by Leslie Stephen.* Both 
these names stand without prefix or suffix on 
the title page, because neither of them needs 
any such supports. The book is in its charac- 
ter half-way between a full biography and an 
ordinary review, or essay, upon its subject. It 
is, of course, well written, perspicnous, graphic, 
and forceful. Few will be found hereafter to 
traverse all the mazes of Boswell’s inimitable 
records, and therefore a mere condensed sketch 
of their great subject has become necessary, 
and Mr. Stephen’s volume very well fills that 
demand. 


THE second of the series of “English Men 
of Letters,”* edited by John Morley, and re- 
produced in this country by the Harpers, has 
for its subject “ Edward Gibbon,” the historian, 
written by James Cotter Morison, of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. As simply a narrative of 
events in the life of its subject it is rather a 
meager affair, and indeed the subject afforded 
no great amount of incidents deserving to be 
remembered. But this lack of biographical 
matter is compensated for by the author’s 
learned disquisitions and criticisms on Gib- 
bon’s writings, and especially the “ Decline 





*SaAMUEL JoHNSON. By Leslie Stephen. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 12mo. pp. 195. 

*ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by John Mor- 
ley. “Gibbon.” By James Cotter Morison, M. A., Lin- 
coln College, Oxford. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
12mo. pp. 184, 75 cents. 
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and Fall.” The book is in fact rather a re- 
view than a life-history, and its interest con- 
centrates not so much about the person of 
the “man of letters” as about his style of 
thinking and writing, and his relations to the 
philosophy and literature of the times. The 
temper of the book is eminently judicial, even 
to apparent indifference and coldness, in respect 
to the matters brought into question in Gib- 
bon’s writings. ‘The partisan character of the 
two famous chapters against the early Chris- 
tians is conceded ; but beyond this it is claimed 
that he wrote with a degree of judicial fair- 
ness quite in advance of most of his contem- 
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poraries, either English or French. Withont 
at all attempting to make a hero of his subject, 
he nevertheless defends his character and mo. 
tives against the severe attacks that have been 
made against them; while it is declared and 
pretty well demonstrated that only by, a care. 
ful study of “The Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire” can the events of the great 
period of transition covered by it be properly 
understood. The comparatively small size of 
the volume, and its succinct methods of dis. 
cussion, adapt it to popular use. The reading 
of one such book is worth more than the de- 
vouring a hundred novels. 





, EX CATHEDRA. 


Tue “sick-man” of European politics and 
diplomacy has met and passed another of the 
inevitable crises by which great states descend 
from supreme power to decrepitude and disso- 
lution. More than twenty years ago the Rus- 
sion Czar, clearly foreseeing the not distant 
fall of the Turkish Empire, proposed to Great 
Britain a peaceable division of its territory. 
This seemed to some to be a piece of flagrant ef- 
frontery—simply a proposition that two strong 
nations should unite to destroy and despoil a 
weaker one, simply because they possessed the 
physical power to do it; and a good deal of 
sentimental horror was expressed at the 
thonght of such monstrous iniquity. 

All this may seem very excellent to the su- 
perficial thinker; but there is another, and we 
think a more correct, view to be taken of the 
ease. A nation’s right to be is always an open 
question, and its claim to be allowed to exist 
must be vindicated by its record, the ability to 
govern well, and the doing it; and, tried by 
this rule, Turkey could make no such claim. 
The Turk came into Europe as a marauder, 
and four hundred years of occupancy have 
failed to make himself any thing else. Dur- 
ing these years the ‘fierce and warlike con- 
querors have changed into lazy and spiritless 
spoilers of the subject races, which latter have 
gathered strength and spirit under the heels 
of their tyrant masters, and now demand their 
rights to be free. The tearing of the ill-got- 
ten prey from the hands of the spoiler is not 


robbery. 





But othér than moral elements entered into 
the problem and determined the proceedings 
that have followed. The European states and 
kingdoms that for more than fifty years have 
formed a kind of defensive and offensive 
league for mutual protection, under the pre- 
tense of maintaining the “balance of power,’ 
have seen in the growth of Russia a danger of 
the unsettling of that balance. This led to 
that greatest of political blunders and public 
crimes, the Crimean War, which ended in a 
drawn battle, by a treaty, which was under- 
stood on all hands to be only a truce. A 
respite of twenty years brought Russia again 
into a condition to “speak with the enemy in 
the gates,” and now she proposed to Europe, 
and especially to Great Britain, that the nui- 
sance of Turkish rule in Europe should be 
abated, and autonomy given to the peoples of 
those provinces. But because it was known 
that those whom it was proposed to emanci- 
pate and enfranchise were racial kinsmen of 
the Muscovites, British jealousy again in- 
terfered, and forbid the peaceful consumma- 
tion of the inevitable catastrophe. Then fol- 
lowed the late Russo-Turkish war, to effect by 
the sword the result that it had been proposed 
to reach by diplomacy. To the insane and nar- 
row policy of the British Government, under 
the leadership of Disraeli, is chargeable all the 
horrors and desolations of these two years of 
bloodshed in the Balkan Peninsula, at the end 
of which the nations of Europe came together 
as it was proposed to do at first, to divide the 
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spoil, and readjust the affairs of the provinces 
of the East. , 

Whoever carefully considers the: outcome 
of the late Congress of the nations at Berlin, 
must see that it wholly fails to settle any thing 
beyond the virtual wiping out the Turkish 
dominion in Europe, except in the city of Con- 
stantinople and its immediate suburbs. Its 
ruling purpose was evidently the strengthen- 
ing and perpetuation of the governments of 
the principal members of the Congress; and 
” this was attempted to be done, not by adjust- 
_ing their affairs into harmony with the aspi- 

rations of their own peoples, but rather by 

arbitrary distributions of territory with almost 
absolute disregard of the ethnical require- 
ments of the inhabitants. Physically the 

Balkan may seem to be a proper and natural 

boundary between contiguous states. But the 

racial, social, and religious unity of the people 
living on the opposite sides of that ridge, and 
within its intermontane valleys, makes their 
separation not a division but a violent tearing 
asunder, and by all the affinities of blood-kin- 
dred these separated people would hold on to 
their natural unity. Austria, degraded from 
the position of a first-class power by the battle 
of Sadowa, and since then made up of two dis- 
tinct and alien kingdoms, now seeks to reim- 
burse herself by the annexation and conquest 
of two contiguous provinces cut off from the 
formerly existing Turkish Empire; so join- 
ing to her already uncongenial and semi-hos- 
tile Teutonic and Magyar kingdoms the still 
more uncongenial Slavic populations of Bosnia 

and Herzegovina, which, having gained by di- 

plomacy, they now must hold by the sword,— 

a kind of emancipation not now so easily ac- 

complished as in former times. All the south- 

ern part of European Turkey is, as to its popu- 
lation, essentially Grecian, and but for out- 
side interference it would have constituted an 
integral part of modern Greece at its recon- 
struciion fifty years ago; but as then, so now 
at Berlin, the Greeks are balked in their aspi- 
rations for national unity, and evidently they 
do not intend to accept as final an arrangement 
that disregards their long deferred but ever 
cherished hopes. Races of men rather than 
mountains and seas must hereafter be accepted 
as defining the limitations of states and empires. 

Treaties will settle something when they re- 

pect these. 
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THE proverb about the man that “ meddles 
with strife that belongeth not to him,” liken- 
ing him to “one that taketh a dog by the 
ears,” will perhaps be realized in the future 
relations of Great Britain to her new allies. 
Quite likely, too, that other proverb about 
“catching a Tartar,” who would neither be 
led away himself nor permit his captor to go, 
may receive a very literal reproduction in this 
instance. As a European power she is con 
fessedly but little concerned with the dismem- 
berment and the distribution of the fragments 
of Turkey in Europe, caring only that the 
ancient Byzattine capital shall be held sa- 
credly for her new ally. But as an Asiatic 
power she is sensitively alive to all her inter- 
ests in that part of the world, real or fanciful. 
But in her greed to secure the coveted prize 
she has entered into engagements that may 
prove equally difficult to perform or to be gotten 
rid of. Under the provisions of the common 
Jaw, in marrying a wife a man becomes re- 
sponsible for her debts, and also for her future 
maintenance and good behavior; and _ this 
principle must also be applied to national 
alliances. And in commercial affairs a gen- 


eral partner becomes responsible for all the 
liabilities of the firm, and for the right man- 
agement of its affairs. 
that our British kinsfolks have indeed taken 
in hand no trifling piece of work in joining 
the sinking fortunes of the Moslem Empire 


It would seem, then, 


with their own. Were it only the country of 
which they are to come into possession, the ac- 
quisition might well minister to the national 
greed for territory, and at the same time open 
up large opportunities for remunerative in- 
dustry. But as he who buys a dog must take 
with him all the vermin that nestles in his 
coat, so with their new dominion must come 
also a not especially desirable class of sub- 
jects. The Augean stables can but faintly il- 
lustrate the corruption and filth of Turkish 
affairs, civil, religious, and domestic, all ren- 
dered inveterate by age, and putrid with social 
degeneration, among which the promised re- 
forms are to be effected. And where shall be 
found the one greater than the son of Amphi- 
triton who will undertake to purge out this 
worse than Augean stable? 


WHATEVER may be said, as a matter of 
State policy, about the newly made arrange- 
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ment by which Great Britain becomes knight- 
errant (Quixote!) for Turkey,—and certainly 
viewed in that aspect, whether as to its man- 
ner or its substance, it is open to all the 
unfavorable criticisms that it has received,— 
the result upon the common people of that 
empire can scarcely fail to be good. For 
the theoretical rights of its colonial or alien 
subjects the British Government is usually 
quite indifferent. Magna Charta and the 
“Bill of Rights,” and all the innumerable 
safeguards thrown around the personal liber- 
ties of the subject, are of force only within the 
Parliamentary precints. All foreign subjects 
of the crown may indeed enjoy its protection ; 
but they possess no rights of their own. In 
theory the British monarchy is every-where 
the veriest despotism; and in the foreign pos- 
sessions of the crown it is such in fact. And 
yet in most countries it would be a decided 
improvement were their own governments re- 
placed by this British absolutism. To what- 
ever extent, therefore, the power of Great 
Britain shall become potent in the internal 
affairs of Turkey, by so much will those 
affairs become better than they are. The 
heaviest celles that-an Englishman, were he 
a Hastings or a Clive, would think of impos- 
ing, would be light and altogether tolerable 
compared with the terrible exactions of the 
irresponsible Turkish officials, that habitually 
harass and spoil the people. And then it 
must be considered that the essential spirit 
of British law, and the traditional instincts of 
the British mind favor personal and munici- 
pal freedom. It may be hoped, therefore, that 
this liberty-breathing, spirit will penetrate 
deeply, and become widely diffused throughout 
that dark and debased empire; for wherever it 
may come it will promote thrift and industry, 
will awaken the spirit of inquiry, and call 
forth the latent activities of the people; and 
above all else, it will assert and render both 
real and effective the spirit of religious free- 
dom. China was thus opened to the Gospel by 
British cupidity overleaping all laws whether 
human or divine, and the Word of God that 
thus entered is now the promise of salvation 
to that people. And as now, by a less fla- 
grant disregard of right, the Turkish Empire 
is to receive the same privilege of having the 
Gospel, it may be hoped that the results will 
be equally salutary. 
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THE statesman, whose quickened mental yig. 
ion enables him to detect the germs of revoly- 
tions where ordinary observers see only prom- 
ises of security and growth, is often quite, un- 
prepared to sympathize with his compatriots 
in their appreciations of the apparent pros- 
perity of public affairs. Just now the British 
nation, from the queen to the beggar, is pos- 
sessed by a frenzy of delight on account of the 
virtual capture by her diplomates of the vast 
empire of Asiatic Turkey. But there are still 
a thoughtful few, whose words of caution are, 
for the time, drowned in the almost univer- 
sal clamor of exultation, who doubt the wis- 
dom and even the safety of this enormous in- 
crease of territorial responsibilities. Rome 
once dominated the world, and, as a conse- 
quence, the liberties of the Republic, were loat; 
the city became a stagnant mass of luxury 
and vice, till at length the empire fell to pieces 
by its own weight, and the conqueror of the 
whole earth became an easy prey to hordes of 
vagrant savages. Such an example serves to 
show the unsafety that an undue extension 
of territorial possessions and of administra- 
tive rule is sure to bring in its train. In 
like manner power held by virtue of commer- 
cial supremacy is neither permanent nor at 
any time to be desired. Venice once held all 
Europe as her tributaries, but her wealth 
failed to render her people either happy or 
secure in their possessions. Spain, Portugal, 
and Holland, all, and each, became enriched 
by trade and foreign commercial relations, 
which were pursued to the neglect of humbler 
and less remunerative home industries: and 
now the conditions of those countries speak 
warningly of the instability of merely com- 
mercial greatness. Great Britain is much 
more of a country than was either of these in 
the days of their greatest prosperity, and so are 
her commercial and colonial extensions wider. 
Her home territory, as compared with her 
commerce and her foreign possession, is less in 
proportion than was that of Venice or Holland, 
and in these enormous outlying possessions 
and interests may at length be found the chief 
danger of the home island. By such pro- 
cesses is the way prepared for the coming of 
that wonderful New Zealander, of whom proph- 
ecy speaks as sitting upon a broken pier of 
London bridge sketching the ruins of St. 
Paul’s. 



















































